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VY Day and Night Wear RECO 


(Regd. Trade Mark). 


When sou want the ‘best,’ ask for ‘* Viyella’’ Flannel. 
Delighti ally soft and non-irritant, it is wonderfu'ly so!t and 
preatc -d w: shrinkable. 


Vi,ella’’ Shirts (Standard Weight) 29/6 each 
48/- ,, 


Pyjamas _,, * 


If you are unable to obtain ‘‘ Viyella’’ and 
**Clydella’’ Garments write to the Manu- 


facturers for name of nearest Retailer. 


Garments. 


Shotiins a 
|| (DAY) &! (NIGHT) 
| ‘a Wik | 


The Shirts and Pyjamas that will stand real hard wear 
“Clydella ’’ flannel is absolutely unshrinkable and is made 
in a most attractive range of stripes suitable for all wear. 
eee Shirts (Stan iard 7 pt each. 
Pyjamas 32/6, 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 


Viyella House, Newgate Street, 
i London, E.C. 1. 





SAVORY’S 
STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


ALSO 


Turkish, Egyptian & Russian Blends 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


HL.SAVORY &Co.,L”™ 47, Piccadilly, London,W.1 


By Appointment to H.M. King George V. 





HOUSE DECORATIONS 


HEATING—LIGHTING 


WHITELEYS 


Wao. WHITELEY Lrp. Queen’s Road, London, W.2. 


Telephone: Park One. Whiteley, London.” 





Telegrams: * 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Cout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should eng 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 











“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


OURNYVILLE 
COCOA 


See the name “CADBURY” on every viece of Chocotate. 





By APPOINTMENT, 


Interior Decoration 
Renovation &€& Repairs 


TREDEGARS 


5,7 & 9 BROOK STREET LONDON W : 


Tredegars, Lid. Maytair 1032-103" 
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CHAMPAGNE 


E. MERCIER & Co. 
EPERNAY (Marne) _ 







’ PRIVATE CUVEE 
EXTRA DRY. 


Vintages 1914 & 1915. 


Apply to your Wine Merchant. 


PRICE MODERATE 
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FOR SHAMPOOING,—Anczora 
Beta Naphthol Soap (powdered) 
will be found a most ethcient and 


economical shampoo. 


A 1 pot gives 15 shampoos. 


| Tidy Hair 


The rather strenuous exertions of the 
ballroom are apt to make one’s hair 
become ruffled and untidy. This will 
not happen if you rub a little Anzora 
well into the scalp every morning and 
carefully brush the hair. You will then 
be able to part your hair in just the 
way desied, and it will remain in 
perfect position until bedtime again, 


‘nzora Cream—/for slightly greasy 





Masters the 


Anzora Perfumery Co,, Ltd., Willesden Lane, London, N.W.6. 1790 


Hair 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


& order to avoid waste in the printing of catalogues, readers are advised 


to apply to the following. firms 


for the catalogues they require. We 


therefore beg to point out that the undermentioned firms will te 
very pleased to send their useful catalogues to our readers free of char;e 


on receipt of a post card. 








FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 


GARDEN ARCHITECTUR}: 





Rhod 
JOHN WATERER, SONSpreciogent oes 


& CRISP, Led. ding Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, 


BAGSHOT, TWYFORD, Hardy Alpines. 


* Perennials, 
and LONDON Topiary Work. 





J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Ornamental 
Nurseries Shrubs 
CRAWLEY 





G. BUNYARD & CO., Ltd. Fruit Trees 
Vines and 


Royal Nurseries Herbaceous 
MAIDSTONE Plante 
KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 
Retail Plant Department oer ll 


LANGPORT, SOMERSET  Gladioli 





W.SEABROOK & SONS, Ld. Trained 
Fruit Tree Specialists Fruit Trees 
Bush Fruit 








SEEDS AND BULBS 





R.WALLACE & CO., Ltd. ate Herbaceous 


lants, Irises and 
Kilnfield Gardens Bulbs for Spring 


COLCHESTER Planting. 
Messrs. WEBB & SONS, Ltd. Bulbs 
The King’s Seedsmen, and 
STOURBRIDGE. Seeds. 





THE GARDEN. 
Price 8d. Weekly. 


Offices: 20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. 


R.WALLACE &CO. La. K2n scape & Gare 
Kilnfield Gardens —— aot. 


Garden. : 
COLCHESTER deaal Mew, Ee 


a roe 


By Appointment RS To His Majesty 
PULHAM & SON Garden Craftsmer, 
71, Newman Street,W. Rockworkers, 

* Pulhamite’ Stone 


Works: Broxbourne. 


Vases, Sundials, 
Nurseries: Elsenham. 


Fountains, etc. 








GARDEN SUNDRIES 





WAKELEY’S HOP MANURE (Patented) 

WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ld., Theonlyreliable 
. an 

eae eee E substitute” a 


Stable Manure. 
Report of Royal Horticultural Society. 

* Your patented Hop Manure has been used in the 
Society’s Gardens at Wi,ley, and I am pleased to 
report that it has proved excellent for the flower 
borders, fruit and vegetables grown both under 
glass and out in the open air.”’ 

(Si-ned) W. WILKS, Secretary. 


Only 6/- 4 bushel bag. Write for Booklet. 





GARDEN SUPPLIES Ltd. ait Garden 
(BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO.) Egtate 





Cranmer Street and Sport 

LIVERPOOL. Requirements 

ERANCISRAREER, = ators an 
J t 

12, Clerkenwell Road, Sundial. * 


LONDON, E.C. Unique collec. 
Tel. No.: Central 1090. tion of old Dials 
ILLUSTRATED BROOKLET FREE. in stock 




















MODEL 
LINGERIE 


ATSPECIAL PRICES 





We have always in stock 
a wonderful assortment of 
smart underwear. Copied 
from exclusive Paris models 
by our own workers. 


Dainty CaMI-KNICKERS(as sketch), 
in good quality silk georgette, 
trimmed with fine lace insertion, 
and ribbon at waist to form 
empire effect. In mauve, pink, 
ivory, sky, champagne, and yellow. 


Price 35/9 


Dainty Lace Boudoir Cap, 21/9. 


Satin Quilted Slipper (as sketch) 
} in pale pink, pale blue, saxe, 
rose, purple, mauve. black and 
whi e 
Price 17 9 per pair. 


POETS 
Debenham 
& Freebody, 
Wigmore Street, @™—"""™ 


(Cavendish Square) London, W. # 











NEW FLAMOND FELT HATS 


Made expressly for Marshall & Snelgrove in artistic colours. 


MARSHALLS& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET-AND-OXFORD STREET 


LONDON -'W.1S 




















SAILOR HAT in Angora felt, 
very light in weight. In lovely 
new colours. 


PRICE 33 Gns. 
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ON THE WAY TO PEACE 


HE whole country has experienced a feeling of 

the profoundest thankfulness and relief over the 

suspension of the coal strike. At the moment 

it is only a temporary respite and not a permanent 
reprieve, but there is a general and, we trust, well founded 
belief that the danger is in fact past. The experience of 
the lest few years has taught us that when once an armistice 
is signed, men do not intend to fight again. Still less, we 
may hope, are they likely, after an interval for reflection, 
to plunge into such tragic folly when the actual clash of 
arms has been averted at the last moment. When the 
original vote was taken there was a very large minority 
against the strike. There must then have been many 
waverers who voted half-heartedly for a strike, but have 
since repented. It was surely not for nothing that the 
church bells were rung in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
when the news of the suspension came. It is to be hoped 
that among the rank and file of the miners themselves there 
is now a majority on the side of sanity and conciliation. 
As to the overwhelming feeling among the people in general 
there can be no doubt at all. 

In discussing the good news there has been a very 
general and becoming restraint of language. There has not 
been and there should not be any gloating over a supposed 
victory nor cheap taunts as to “ caving in” or “‘ climbing 
down.” Let us give credit to both sides for what has been 
accomplished. and Sir Robert Horne 
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have shown at once an essential firmness and an obvious 
desire to try every road that could possibly lead to peace. 
The miners’ leaders found themselves in a most difficult 
position. A large part of their difficulties they had, as it 
appears to us, created for themselves by their own indis- 
cretions ; but that is not a circumstance which makes it 
easier to behave with level-headedness or courage when the 
crisis comes. To Mr. Smillie, though we may have very 
small liking for his views in general and may regard him as 
a man of very definite intellectual limitations, we give credit 
for this, that he had the character and the courage to admit 
that he had made a mistake. The names of Mr. Brace 
and Mr. Hartshorn should be honourably remembered. 
They come from South Wales where there are many “ hot- 
heads ”’ and a strong feeling among the miners in favour of a 
strike. They must have foreseen some uncomfortable 
times ahead of them; but, as far as we can judge, they 
worked hard for a truce and had not a little to do with the 
gaining of it. 

That the miners have felt public opinion against a 
strike among all classes of the community cannot be doubted, 
and it is good to know that there is in the country to-day, 
unsettled as it is, so great a mass of sturdy common sense. 
It is fortunate that the main issues have been straight- 
forward and easy to understand. It was not altogether 
so in last autumn’s railway strike. ‘Then there were certain 
technical complications. The layman might very well 
feel that he was not capable of forming a sound judgment, 
and so incline to take the lazier way of being swayed 
this way or that by his previously acquired prejudices. 
In this case a man might know nothing whatever of the 
technical side of coal mining and yet understand the issue 
perfectly well. The matter has been made still clearer 
by the praiseworthy plan of publishing verbatim reports 
of the discussions between the Government and the mining 
leaders and thus we have had that most valuable thing, a 
public opinion of real worth and weight. 

The temporary way out, which we all trust may lead 
to a permanent settlement, is one that, in principle, com- 
mends itself to everybody. Everybody wants the miners 
to be paid as good a wage as possible, and everybody wants 
more and cheaper coal. On a larger and cheaper output 
of coal an almost infinite number of possible benefits to 
the country depends. It would lead generally to greater 
opportunities for employment and greater carrying power, 
and particularly to greater prosperity in all sorts of industries 
which can only be fully appreciated by those engaged in those 
industries. It would enable us to export more coal, and so 
to import more cheaply the things that we require. And 
this increase in export would be of incalculable value to 
our friends in Europe and bind us more closely to them. 

Now that the first step has been accomplished and 
the miners and the owners have met, it is impossible to 
believe that some satisfactory scheme cannot be evolved. 
The fixing of the ‘‘ datum line ’’ must be a matter for some 
argument ; there must be difficult questions, for instance, as 
to the earning powers of those who work in places where 
coal is abnormally difficult to get. But these cannot be 
insoluble if there is a genuine zeal for peace on both sides. 
Hitherto the miners have been on their trial. ‘The owners 
are now equally so and will be expected to show a frank 
and temperate spirit. The people will not lightly tolerate 
a selfish or obdurate attitude on either side. They have 
fixed their hopes upon this output solution from the first 
moment it was suggested and for this best of reasons, 
that it makes for the good of the entire community, which 
should be the supreme law. 





Our Frontispiece 


\W E give as the first full-page illustration in this week’s 
issue of Country LiFE a new portrait of the Hon. 
Cynthi: Guest. She is the younger diughter of Viscount 
Wimborne, 2nd was born in 1908. 
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dignity that he has shown all through this 

his bitterest hour. It is one of the saddest 
examples of life’s irony that he should have consum- 
mated an ardent and most worthy ambition, only 
to be struck down hopelessly and cruelly in the supreme 
moment. ‘There can be no one with one spark of imagina- 
tion but must realise something of this poignantly personal 
tragedy and feel something more than conventional regret. 
As we all sympathise with M. Deschanel, so we all welcome 
M. Millerand to his great office as President of the French 
Republic. Everything that we know of him goes to prove 
that he is a strong, able and honest man ; and he has clearly 
accepted office only on the understanding that he is not 
to be merely a figurehead. He has not seen eye to eye with 
our own leaders on all points, as was almost inevitable, 
but he has shown that he earnestly desires to maintain the 
Entente, and realises to the full all that it means for 
the good of the world. M. Millerand’s election was, 
save for a skirmishing demonstration by the Socialists, a 
formality. Once he had agreed to accept office, the issue was 
always certain. France, like every other country, has 
difficult days ahead of her, and it is of good augury that at 
such a moment she should be able to acclaim her President 
with so unhesitating a voice. 


EFORE his successor had been elected M. 
KR Deschanel left Rambouillet with the same quiet 


T would seem almost superfluous at this time of day to 
labour the enormous importance of the purity of milk. 
But an account in the Times of September 25th of the 
model dairy attached to the Yarrow Convalescent Home 
at Broadstairs shows much still remains to be done. 
An analysis of the milk from this dairy gives the 
wonderfully low figure of 1,200 bacteria per cubic 
centimetre. Analyses of milk from various dairies in 
the West End of London showed that by far the purest 
specimen contained 170,000 bacteria. Most all the others 
contained numbers varying from one to six million ; two 
contained over twenty eight million and it appears from 
statistics given some little while ago that the members of 
the House of Commons are condemned to drink milk 
containing 70,000,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre. At 
the Yarrow Home the entire operation of milking is con- 
ducted with the meticulous care for cleanliness of a surgical 
operation. The whole article should be read, but we 
may summarise a few of the precautions. All utensils are 
sterilised, and the milkman washes his hands like a surgeon 
or a nurse ; the cow is washed before milking ; she enters 
the “‘ milking byre ” by a different door from that through 
which the pail of milk is carried and never crosses any 
place that the milk will cross afterwards. The byre itself 
has large windows and a hard floor and walls, while a 
stream of clean water is kept running along the gutters. 
It may be said that such precautions are not possible in 
all cases, but an elder generation of surgeons would once 
have said much the same thing. It is a great thing to 
have a high standard to aim at. 
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[ N_his interesting lecture to the Agricultural Club Mr 

F. E. Green put in a good word, or rather two good words, 
for the farm labourer. He criticised the composition of the 
county agricultural committees on the ground that sufficient 
use was not made of the skilled farm labourer’s invaluable 
services. He also urged farmers to make more use of 
the knowledge of their skilled workers and, by experiments, 
in the direction of co-operation. That the best men 
among farm workers have a useful knowledge of the land 
on which they work can hardly be doubted. ‘That they 
have the capacity for administration is far less certain, 
but Mr. Green made one very good point on their behalf, 
To them, probably more than to almost any other class of 
the community, the war has brought a wider general 
knowledge and a larger outlook. In many places the 
agricultural labourer still lives a very rural, narrow and 
secluded life, but to such a man the seeing of foreign coun- 
tries, the rubbing shoulders and exchanging ideas with all 
sorts and conditions must have brought a great and abiding 
change. The often quoted Dorsetshire rustic by the 
village pond can hardly, we may suppose, recognise in 
himself to-day the man who five years ago set out for 
France. 


EPITAPH. 
Now her golden self is gone 
Cut her image in white stone, 
And in deep wood let her lie 
Under tangled greenery. 
Hidden in a quiet shrine 
Where all night a lamp shall shine, 
That travellers who pass that way 
There entering, may rest till day. 
Let books, flowers, pictures, grace 
Her retiréd dwelling-place, 
So her imaged beauty shall, 
Still unconquered, hold men thrall, 
And her lovers counted be 
On—on—throughout eternity. 
Loyal suitors here shall press 
Like bees, about her loveliness. 
Where through softest sleep she gives 
Such radiance forth, and dead yet lives. 


MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


HE President of the Board of Education has informed 
the Senate of the London University that the offer of 
the Bloomsbury site will be withdrawn unless it is accepted 
at the Senate’s October meeting. Further, this is the 
only site towards the acquisition of which the Government 
will give a grant. ‘The Senate need consider no alternative, 
This seems to be treating the University with rather a high 
hand. There is, no doubt, something to be said for the 
Bloomsbury site. ‘There is also a good deal to be said 
against it. It involves, for an instance, the destruction of 
a number of houses at a time when houses are very badly 
wanted, and owing to these existing tenancies the whole 
of the site will not be available for some time. ‘There 
are alternatives surely worth considering. One of these, 
Kenwood, has frequently been mentioned. In many ways 
it would be ideal, but it is comparatively inaccessible and, 
no doubt, Mr. Fisher is right in emphasising “the desirability 
of having a University quarter in London.” A _ similar 
objection does not apply to another site which seems 
to us to have great possibilities. This is the Foundling 
Hospital. Here there are eight very large rooms, now used 
as dormitories and dining-halls, which would make admirable 
examination rooms, and the chapel, so well known from the 
children’s singing, could be well adapted to be a central 
hall or Senate House. 


"THE question will at once be asked, what is to become 

of the foundlings? Here, again, we venture to offer 
a suggestion. It is announced that all the contents of the 
historic house of Stowe in Buckinghamshire, are to be 
sold. ‘This great house will then, all t o probably, stand 
stripped and empty. Would it not be possible to make of 
it a country home for the Foundling Hospital. Even the 
temples of the ‘‘ temple-building Temples” are to bé« 
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sold. If they remain, use could be made of them by the 
Foundling Hospital, which must often require small 
buildings for the purpose of isolation. It is pleasant, and 
we hope not too fantastic, to imagine small children recovering 
from measles in the Temple of Concord. Stowe, with its 
porticos and pavilions, colonnades and rotundas is a very 
wonderful place. Our readers may remember that its 
splendours were very fully illustrated in Country LIFE in 
January, 1914. It is, however, conceived on almost too vast 
a scale to be possible as a private house in such hard times 
as these. It is sad to think of it standing empty. Far 
better that it should be a country home for children, and 
far better that children should live in the country rather 
than be cooped up in London. 


HE fact that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander has just received a rather amusing illus- 
tration in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. The doctors 
in the mining districts of these two counties have demanded 
from the miners’ sick clubs an increase of pay from 16s. 3d. 
per member to 26s. ‘This the clubs refused and thereupon 
the doctors have declined to renew their contracts. It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate, that this should have happened at a 
moment when an atmosphere of general peace is so much 
to be desired in mining districts. At the same time we 
feel considerable sympathy with the doctors. It argues 
a lack of imagination, we might almost say a sense of 
humour, on the miners’ part not to appreciate that other 
people besides themselves cannot go on working at old 
rates of pay. ‘The rise may be rather an abrupt one, but 
the old rate appears far too low, nor does 26s. a year strike 
us asa large fee for medical attendance for a man earning 
a miner’s wages. A doctor is one of those who can hardly 
strike in the ordinary sense of the word and we do not believe 
that, whatever the state of this dispute, there is a single 
doctor in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire who would 
dream of refusing his services in a case of serious illness. 
It is part of the burden, as it is of the glory, of the doctor’s 
profession, that when life and death are involved, he must 
regard nothing else. But this is no reason why his good 
nature should be presumed upon too far, and he is perfectly 
justified in giving due warning beforehand that he must be 
at least decently paid. 


A CURIOUS and picturesque figure, once popular on 

British racecourses, disappears through the death at 
Naples of Cavaliere Ginistrelli. Of all sports, racing most 
sharply divides the world into two classes—one that takes 
an almost passionate interest in it, the other to which the 
paper-boy’s cry of “‘ Winner” brings no slightest thrill, 
that remains blissfully unconscious of the St. Leger or 
the Cambridgeshire. But even to the least horsey of 
mankind there are one or two names of Derby winners 
that sound — stirring despite themselves. That of 
Signorinetta will always stick in their heads. There is an 
ineradicable romance about a horse that wins a great race 
by a great surprise, just as there is in sunken Spanish 
galleons or buried treasure. And, in this sense, there have 
been few greater romances than that of this unconsidered 
filly, the daughter of Chalereux and Signorina, who flashed 
first past the post at Epsom in 1908 like a bolt from the 
blue. ‘There was this additional circumstance to make 
Signorinetta memorable, that she belonged to a quaint 
little Italian gentleman in a rather aged straw hat. An 
Italian had never won the Derby before, and, possibly, never 
will again, but in any case Cavaliere Ginistrelli has made 
secure his niche in the temple of racing fame. 


SOMETHING both new and engaging in the architecture 

of golf club-houses is now coming into being at St. 
George’s Hill, near Weybridge. Last spring the club- 
house was, to a great extent, destroyed by fire. In the 
rebuilding of it the top storey and the thatched roof, which 
was in itself something of a novelty, disappeared. In their 
place there’ is to be a big flat roof garden. It is difficult 
to imagine a pleasanter spot than this will be in summer 
time for the tea that tastes so superlatively good after a 


round of golf. ‘The club-house stands perched on a hill, 


from which the fairways of several holes radiate in different 
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directions, big green glades cut through the woods, with 
big blue views of the distance at the end of them. One 
may even see Hindhead ona clear day. The present writer 
once spent a day with Mr. Colt at St. George’s Hill before 
ever a tree had been cut. He has never since ceased to 
marvel both at the architect’s prophetic vision, which could 
see waving putting greens in impenetrable undergrowth, 
and at the subsequent transformation made by the cutting 
of those great ‘lungs ”’ in the forest. All clubs are not 
so happily situated as St. George’s Hill, but all golfers, 
however earnest and solemn, like a view, and this roof 
garden sets an example that should be widely followed. 


ABOUT this time last year something happened which 

seemed to the golfing. world not far removed 
from tragedy. Vardon, Braid and Taylor all three failed 
to qualify for the News of the World ‘Tournament, and 
those who always turn too quickly to worship the rising 
sun murmured that it was all over with the great trium- 
virate. ‘This year there is no cause for lamentation. 
Vardon is in America, but ‘Taylor and Braid have both 
secured their places among the elect. ‘Taylor did so with 
consummate ease, being second only to Mitchell in the 
southern section and playing a game which must still be 
the despair of those young enough to be his sons. Braid 
put himself in serious jeopardy, but we may now feel glad 
that he did so, since it gave him a chance of showing what 
he can still do with his back against the wall. It is easy 
to take games too much to heart, yet to anyone who was 
present there was something genuinely moving in the 
spectacle of this great player of a game first pulling round 
a critical situation and then going on from strength to 
strength to end in a little blaze of triumph, the whole 
hearts of the onlookers with him. The “ triumvirate ”’ 
have inevitably lost something with the years, but they 
make the best of it with an admirable un-selfconsciousness. 
To grow older gracefully is a difficult art in all walks of 
life, and we may learn something of it from these veteran 
champions. 

THE SEA-PIE. 

The sea-pie whistles! Cheerily would he 

Give welcome to the unresponsive day ? 

Or, is he saying ‘‘ thank you”’ for his free 

Luxurious breakfast—shell-fish in the bay ? 

O how that wedge-shaped bill 
(A burglar’s tool!) breaks through the homes of shell ! 
With what fine vigour and instinctive skill 
He snatches from the swell 

The tide-borne delicates of his esteem ! 

Sated at last, he runs to a little bight, 

And there stands motionless—an etcher’s dream 

Of clean-laid velvet-black and stainless white. 

FaitH HEARN. 





N every quarter the assumption appears to be gaining 
strength that the Municipality should take its share 
in the provision of popular music as an ordinary amenity 
of civilised life. A similar system was realised a consider- 
able time ago in Germany, and we believe that the music- 
loving public in this country would appreciate to the full 
the increased opportunity of hearing good music and that 
it would very soon prove self-supporting. Manchester 
has been for years regarded as one of the strongholds of 
good music. In a sense it seems rather to have lost its 
old pre-eminence and we note with regret the death of 
the historic Gentlemen’s Concert Society. On the other 
hand there is a proposal to form a municipal orchestra. 
Liverpool is to-day a real centre of musical enterprise. 
Bradford is going ahead fast in the same direction. In 
these and other great cities in the North we can hardly 
doubt that municipal music would be a success, and if it 
proves to be so we hope that it will be carried into the 
life of the country at large. So far people have had to take 
whatever was given to them at a price which many could 
not afford. Now, when many of the oldest concert societies 
have disappeared, it is a fitting opportunity to inaugurate 
a wider and more popular system. We are convinced 
that the people like good music better than bad, if only they 
can get the chance of hearing it. 
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TYPES OF BEAUTY IN THE ITALIAN 
MASTERS 


By THE MASTER OF 


EST the title of this paper cause dismay, let me assure 
my readers that I have no thought of inflicting on them 
a critical discussion. I have, this time, no higher aim 
than to wander with them happily among sweet faces 
that lived either in reality or in the imagination of 
painters who passed to where their dreams were perhaps realised 
for them some five hundred years ago. And at the outset we 
have to remind ourselves that a type of beauty and beauty as 
we find it in a portrait are not quite one and the same thing. 
For a type is built up by an artist from several sources—first 
and foremost from the concrete beauty which he meets in the 
faces of those among whom he lives and moves; secondly, 
from the ideals and inspirations which come to him from what is 
best in the art, the music, the letters of his day; and lastly, 
and sometimes most potently of all, from the unconscious 
influences, sometimes a very hero worship, resulting from his 
admiration for some master of his day, or it may be even from 
the master in whose studio he is trained. And all this together 
produces a blend out of which he creates, unknown to himself, 
his vision of the beautiful—his type. Thus it was with Raphael, 
in whom, perhaps, it is easier to trace the various elements which 
made up his type than it is with almost any artist. It begins 
with the ideal of the Perugian studio, not very strong nor very 
moving, but very sweet and pure. It deepens as he goes through 
life in his Florentine days when he gives us his Madonna del 
Granduca, and later his Madonna di San Sisto. He never saw 
those very faces in life, save as a vision built up out of the best 
and purest of what he had seen with the physical eye. They 
had become his type for a Madonna. But a portrait from the 
nature of the case is a realisation by the artist to himself, and 
also to others, of a face actually seen. Even here, one must 
grant, the work so far partakes of the artist’s ideals and 
preferences that we see it interpreted by his mind. No portrait 
is worth anything that is not so seen for us. But it differs 
essentially, or may do so, from the same artist’s ‘* type.” 
By the way, in thus employing Raphael as an instance 
and using two of his works as illustrations I am aware that I 
owe some apology to those critics who have for half a generation 


CHARTERHOUSE. 


and more assured us that Raphael was a bad painter. Some 
indeed who hold that view have been critics of no mean quality ; 
while others, representing the most advanced of recent schools, 
have less convincingly assured us that we ought to sweep all 
his wretched stuff away and make room for their own great 
works—the painting of the Future. With regard to the first of 
these, IT venture to think that we are suffering from a reaction 
against the foolish overpraise which up to sixty years ago set 
Raphael on a throne by himself. He will come to his own 
again—a more reasonable ‘‘ his own’’—once more _ hereafter. 
As for the second breed of critics, I admit, though I know it 
is retrogressive to do so, that when I see in an exhibition a few 
painted chunks set in a canvas as if a child had been gluing 
his bricks together, and read in the catalogue that it represents 
a man’s head; or a number of streaks of green, red and yellow 
with two green gooseberries where the eyes should come, and 
read that it is a portrait of a lady, or else ‘‘ .a femme au nez 
vert,” then I piously pray that the authors of these master- 
pieces may later on leave us something as bad as Raphael. 
But to return to our old Italian Masters. ‘There is a very 
interesting point which I do not remember to have seen noticed. 
We northerners all think of the Italians as a_black-haired, 
dark-eyed, brown-skinned race; and so, in the main, they are. 
Fair skin and golden hair may be found in North Italy, especially 
in the mountains north of Venice and along the Alpine border 
westwards ; and light hair and complexion of a paler cast with 
clear grey eyes are found in Tuscany around Siéna and in a band 
across to Perugia. I remember, indeed, being waited on at the 
primitive hostelry in Chiusi by a little maid from Si¢na who 
might have stepped out of a frame by an early Sienese master. 
And light hair occurs here and there sporadically in other parts 
of Italy. Still the verdict is sound that, on the whole, the 
Italians are and were a_ black-haired, dark-skinned people, 
often of the greatest beauty, but not of the special type of 
beauty which the old masters give us. I can think of no one 
till we come to Caravaggio—Milanese by birth, Neapolitan in 
thought and taste—whose ideal is of the dark type. It is quite 
different with the Spanish Masters. Murillo gives ts now and 
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then 2 Madonna with coal black 
hair—an Andalusian peasant trans- 
ferred almost without selection to 


his canvas. Yet he, too, has a type 


which he reserves for his higher 
ideals—such as we see in his great 


Louvre picture in which the Madonna 
is a fair-haired ethereal being unknown 
to Spanish soil. But I am wandering 
into Spain. It is no far cry from 
Umbria to Venice, and carrying our- 
selves thither we find again a fair-haired 
type, or, at least, not a dark type, as 
almost every Venetian painter’s prefer- 
ence. The foundation on which these 
glorious types are primarily built, 
whether it be Paul Veronese or Titian 
or Gian Bellini or Bonifazio who 
handles the brush, is obviously that 
broad-browed, fair-haired, grey-eyed 
woman of Preuli or Cadore, but glorified 
and visualised into the Madonnas and 
Saints who once reigned over the hearts 
of men and women in the churches 
of the country and now, alas, jostle 
one another in museumsand galleries. 
This same noble mould .of woman is 
by no means,extinct in those parts. 
You may see it still sometimes in the 
summer evenings when the women 
bring their children out of the Calli 
hard by to play in the corners of the 
Piazza and to clamber upon the lions 
and the griffins which have suffered the 
same affectionate indignity any evening 
for eight hundred and more years. I 
do not say you will have the luck to see 
a St. Helena among them, but you will 
see (what Veronese saw; and if you 
could only see with his eyes you might 
attain to his vision. They say, some 
of them, that his visions lack soul, 
spirituality. They are, we are told, 
terrestrial visions. I could wish, then, 
that earth should produce a few more 
such. How human, how moving is that 
noble vision of the lady saint. When 
you have struggled along the crowded 
pavement of the Strand and turn aside 
into the National Gallery you shall 
find, I promise you, no better rest 
than to sit half an hour in front of her. 
It is very interesting, by the way, to 
remember that the attitude of the St. 
Helena is thought to have been sug- 
gested by an engraving of Marcantonio 
froma drawing by Raphael. That fact 
does not make the type less Veronese’s 
own. And before we pass from these 
fair haired Venetians let me _ just 
notice how Shakespeare, rarely at fault 
in his local colour, made no mistake 
here either. He might have been for- 
given if he had treated them as dark- 
haired Italians. It is a minor point 
in favour of those who believe, as 
many do, that Shakespeare knew his 
Venice at first hand. Be this how it 
may, he makes Bassanio, in the casket 
scene, speak thus: 


So are those snaky, golden, crisped locks 
That make such wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon supposed fairness often known 

To be the dower of a second head. 


False hair or true, he knew that golden 
hair was the only wear in Venice. 

And as we pass from the Vene- 
tian type to the Venetian portrait, | 
know few more attractive than the 
portrait of an unknown lady in the 
Brera by the Venetian Lorenzo Lotto 
admittedly a very unequal painter 
whose best portraits place him ina very 
high rank, while his second best are 
respectable and his third best (alas ' 
that his second and third are his most 
numerous) quite commonplace. But 
here in this beautiful lovable face we 
have him at his best. Clearly he liked 
his subject, and well he might. An 
Italian lady this, with the quiet sympa- 
thetic eyes, the beautifully modelled 
brow, the shapely head ; but reminding 
one, in some strange way, of many an 
English lady. One weuld like to be 
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THE BIRTH OF VENUS. 
Botticelli. 


LADY IN BLACK. 
Lorenzo Lotto. 
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able to bridge over the four hundred years and be allowed 
to see her as she was in her home among her children. 
It is one of the portraits which live. 
1)And now back from Venice once more to Florence, 
where we are to find a group of painters who created a type 
of beauty wholly different from the magnificent beings 
with which the Venetian masters filled our eyes. Fra 
Filippo Lippi, his son and pupil Filippino Lippi, and his 
pupil Sandro Botticelli created and used an ideal of woman- 
hood not less full of its own haunting beauty. It is not, of 
course, strictly scientific to unite the three names for one 
type. There are subtle differences, and yet there is sufficient 
unity for our purpose—unity enough to have caused the 
work of each one to have been labelled at times as the work 
of each of the others. Of Fra Filippo the elder—the man 
of two natures, the reckless liver, the supremely spiritual 
painter we need not speak. His son Filippino, inspired in 
his father’s bottega, inspired, too, by his fellow pupil 
Botticelli, gives us, in what is, perhaps, his finest work—the 
Virgin appearing to St. Bernard, in the Badia of Florence— 
his vision of womanly beauty. It has often been thought 
—it is not to be proved—-that both Filippino and _ his 
father Filippo subtilised their type from the sweet, sad 
face of Lucrezia Buti, the nun of Santa Margherita, a nun 
against her will at the age of seventeen, with whom Fra 
Filippo, himself made a monk without his will at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, had run away. Certainly every 
wholesome child thinks, and ought to think, his mother’s 
face the most beautiful there is, and young Filippino 
may well have carried that face far into life. It is the 
refined, sweet, quiet. face of a woman who-has suffered. 
There is seldom in the type any perfection of outline or 
modelling, but the beauty lies in the expression and feeling 
which in the hands of the mere imitative soon fell 
into mawkishness. Botticelli, a more individual painter, 
is the more satisfying. It is not more than sixty or 
seventy vears ago that Botticelli came back to his own. 
For a century or two he had been little accounted of. 
And even after his revival in England, not so very long 
ago, it came about that anyone who showed admiration 
for this great painter was reckoned as suffering from 
esthetic rickets. The trouble was that many. who pro- 
fessed the cult undoubtedly were so afflicted, and the sane 
MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. man who knew the painter for what he was, was included 
Raphael in the catalogue as a ‘* Greenery yallery Grosvenor Gallery 
foot-in-the-grave young man’”’ of whom Gilbert made 
sport. It was well enough, in a way, since several of the 
splendid pictures which reached our National Gallery in 
early days came in at no king’s ransom. Zarliest of 
these, and added so far back as 1855, was the exquisite 
tondo of the Virgin and Child with two angels. Here 
we have the very light yellow hair, and the pale, even 
pallid complexion, and the clear grey eyes with no blue 
in them which I have already spoken of belonging 
to parts of Tuscany. The Virgin looks with an open- 
eyed, half dreamy, half surprised look out of the 
picture. Her thoughts are far away in the future for 
herself and her child. [f wonder if Botticelli as he 
painted those grave grey eyes had in his mind the line of 
his beloved Dante in the Paradiso, where he speaks of 
the Virgin’s eyes as ‘‘ Gli occhi da Dio venerati e diletti”’ 
(The eyes by God beloved and _ venerated). The 
hands, painted with exquisite subtlety, tenderly hold the 
baby to her. Is there anything on earth more beautiful 
than the hand of a mother about her child, unless, indeed. 
it be the little hand of a child clinging to its mother’s 
shoulder ? Let no one suppose that the beauty of this 
picture will yield up to him its secret by the casual 
glimpse of some single visit. As you go time after time 
you wil! find something which speaks to you out of it 
which you can feel but cannot express. Once more I will 
promisé good rest to whosoever will do this same. 

That this type of pure-eyed womanhood was a deep- 
rooted ideal in Botticelli is proved to us by the fact that 
when he handles a classical myth we find in it the same 
conception. Omitting to-day the wonderful ‘‘ Primavera ” 
of the Academy at Florence, supreme among his pictures,,, 
we have as its companion—both were painted for the 
palace of the Medici—the ‘‘ Birth of Venus.’’ When first 
I saw it in 1868 it held no place of honour in the 
Uffizi, but it was hung in the corridor, certainly not with 
many chief masterpieces to keep it company. It was, 
in fact, somewhat out in the cold. To-day it is housed 
in a special room which bears its name. It is in every 
sense Botticelliis own. Never before had artist from 
Pheidias onwards cast his Venus in such a mould. He has 
visualised not merely a mythical fancy, but an eternal 
truth. The fancy is as pure as the truth is pure. There 
are pictures and statues enough and to spare of the Queen 
of Love even in the Uffizi itself—-Titian, Giorgione and 
many a great unknown. And some can claim a very 
high place among things beautiful. But this Venus of 
Botticelli’s isnorelation of theirs. This fresh, pure young 
being with her eves of surprise as she rises on a world so 
MADONNA DEL GRANDUCA. beautiful, soon to be made more beautiful through her, has 

Raphael. no kinship with any other creation, which bears the same 
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name, from any sculptor or painter. Wehavetoturn, indeed, to the earth the music of the exquisite solo, ‘‘ This world so great so 
another art to find something that breathes the sameair. In wonderful,” begets in us something of the same feeling with which 
Haydn’s “‘ Creation’ when the new-born Eve appears first upon we look upon the work of the great Florentine. 
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ENGLISH HOMES AS SEEN FROM AN AEROPLANE 


DAVIES. 

















1.—WARWICK CASTLE. 


The front to the river Avon is seen, and behind, the town and church. 


T was fashionable enough two centuries and more ago to view taken from the ground and from a particular point, and 
pictorially represent country houses and their environment showing the house, probably rising from near a serpentine water 
by bird’s-eye views. These, of course, were not taken from bosomed in clumps and backed by belts of trees. In such manner 
the air but were done on some geometrical scheme based — was Hasted’s ‘“‘ Kent,’’ publication of which began in 1778, illus- 
on ground plans and measurements, assisted, no doubt, by trated by plates from drawings by Sandby, Godfrey and others. 
sketches taken, where possible, from roofs or other elevations. In recent times we have been able to get such scenes more 


Draughtsmen and engravers of such views came to us from _ realistically rendered by means of photography; and now, by 
abroad before the close of the seventeenth century, the two the same process but with the aid of the aeroplane, we can get 
most important being Knyff and Kip, the latter being the _ bird’s-eye views, not set out by rule and conjecture as of old 
engraver and the former the draughtsman. Thus, in the but exactly as they appear to the eye from the air. | 
Chatsworth accounts, under the 
year 1700, we find Knyff receiv- 
ing a payment “‘ on Account for 
takeing ye Prospect of Chats- 
worth.” In the same year Sir 
Henry Chauncey published his 
“History of Hertfordshire,” 
illustrated by views by Drapen- 
tier. Other county histories 
followed this example, such as 
Atkins’ ‘‘ Gloucestershire,’”’ pub- 
lished in 1712 with engravings by 
Kip, and Harris’s ‘‘ Kent,” pub- 
lished in 1719 with engravings 
by Badeslade, who seems to have 
been the first Englishman to 
take up this form of illustration. 
It pleased people then to 
get a general view of their own 
and their friends’ country houses 
seated amid thecarefully planned 
and dependent surrounding lay- ‘ 
out usual in this era of formal ee w3 
gardening. We sce the central Saati wee lat 
block flanked by wings, sup- 
ported by outbuildings, encom- 
passed by forecourt, parterre 
and other walled enclosures, 
But with the passing away 
of formality and with the 
advent of the landscape school 
under the second and third 
Georges the bird’s-eye view was 
laid aside and later eighteenth 
— county histories were 
i 2 7 
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true and natural in giving a Example of a quadrangular Edwardian castle surrounded by a moat, in a flat country 
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KENT. 


Example of a castle several times altered in medizval times, and lately renovated. 


Typical examples of this new departure are now illustrated. 
We have the long river front of Warwick Castle (Fig. 1) standing 
up from the Avon, its skyline well broken by turret and tower. 
Trees form both a foreground and a background, while beyond, 
again, lies the town with the dominant feature of its great church. 
In a manner that no single and contracted view taken from the 
ground can render, we not merely realise what the whole building 
itself is like, due prominence being given to roofs, but we are 
also able to appreciate its connection with its surroundings, 
and to learn the character of the scenery of which it is chosen 
as a central object. Thus we can, at a glance, contrast Warwick 
with the completely different character and site of another 
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4.—PENSHURST 


Example otf a great house of various dates, 


beginning with the fourteenth century, with old formal gardens 


Warwickshire Castle, that of Maxstoke, near Coleshill (Fig. 2) ; 
a quadrangle of high curtain walls, cornered with octagon towers, 
enclosing a court of buildings approached through a great gate- 
house, surrounded by a broad and placid moat, and set pleasantly 
among rich, level meads whereon herds of cattle browse. 
Maxstoke has been lately described in these pages (COUNTRY 
Lire, Vol. xtvu, Nos. 1,204 and 1,205) and is_ especially 
interesting as being one of the best preserved examples of a 
late Edwardian castle built anew and from a complete plan 
with only a moderate measure of later additions and destructions. 
It therefore contrasts with a somewhat like situated castle in 
Kent, Allington, near Maidstone (Fig. 3), lately renovated by 
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renewed. 
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5.—NEVILL HOLT, 
Example of a very extensive group of buildings of both medizval and Renaissance periods. including church, house and stables. 


Sir Martin Conway. It also sits within its moat amid level 
meads, but it represents work of various periods—an Early 
Norman castle, re-edified by Stephen de Penchester (who obtained 
licence to crenellate in 1281) and altered and enlarged more than 
once before it was the home of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who lost his 
life through leading the Kentish men against Queen Mary Tudor 
when she proposed to marry the Spanish King. Penchester 
came from Penshurst (Fig. 4), but that splendid country seat 
shows nothing of his work, the oldest parts, such as hall and 
solar, being the creation of Sir John de Poultney, a wealthy 
merchant of Edward III’s time. Enlarged by Sir John Devereux 
and by the fourth Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, it next passed 
into the possession of the Sidneys, and, as their altered Elizabethan 
house, looms large in the social and literary history of that 
and the following age. Passing to the Shelleys, who then took 
the Sidney name, it was carefully renovated by the second 
Lord De L’Isle and Dudley in the middle of last century, new 
formal gardens being laid out on the old lines, so that the view 
now taken from an aeroplane bears close resemblance to Kip’s 
engraving of it in Queen Anne’s day. Nothing can be more 
striking or enlightening than an aeroplane view of a great grouping 
of multiform, many-featured and differently dated buildings 
set amid gardens and associated with church and other dwellings, 
like Penshurst, and, again, like Nevill Holt in Leicestershire 


6.—ROUSHAM 








PARK, OXFORD. 
Example of a moderate sized country seat of ancient date, with its varied dependencies and grounds. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


(Fig. 5). In the centre of the south front we still find, in perfect 
preservation, the richly carved porch and oriel of the hall built 
in Henry VI’s time by Thomas Palmer. From either side 
stretch out portions of the great house of the same and of later 
periods, the parish church commencing where the house ends ; 
while, brought forward as the eastern side of the forecourt, 
stands the ample and finely designed quadrangle of Georgian 
stables. Behind we see the enclosed gardens, to the right of 
which lie farmery and cottages, and to the left groves of trees 
flanking a long lawn and enclosing the last section of the road 
which stretches its length northwards along the easy gradients 
of undulating Leicestershire. Another rich Midland scene is 
presented by Rousham (Fig. 6), standing up from the bank of 
Oxfordshire Cherwell an Elizabethan house of the Dormers, with 
alterations and additions made in the first half of the eighteenth 
century by William Kent, who here had also a large opportunity 
of exercising his new-born schemes of landscape gardening. 

Such is a sample of what the aeroplane will now give, enabling 
us to amplify and render more complete and intelligible to our 
readers the illustrations and accounts of English Homes. It is not 
every house that calls for or responds to such treatment, but where 
it does it is intended that one of these most suggestive presentations 
of the house, its adjuncts and its countryside, should be given as 
in the case of Ramsbury this week. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, Bt. 
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RAMSBURY MANOR-L¥ 





UILT by a lawyer who, at the Restoration of 1660, stones of that period found bedded in the walls of a fifteenth 


‘ 


soon won for himself the 


‘capital practice” of the century aisle during a nineteenth century restoration tell of 


Court of King’s Bench, Ramsbury is of the best and his time, and some of them may have formed part of his tomb. 
least altered of our Charles II houses. But it was The final transfer of the episcopal centre to the Sarums, old 
by no means the first habitation of the lord of the and new, did not sever the connection of Ramsbury with the 
manor, and its building is a late incident in the history of the Wiltshire bishop. The great manor appears to have been 
place. Here Athelstan, one of the bishops of the Wilseatas, almost the only source of emolument for both bishop and 
held his ecclesiastical seat in the tenth century, and sculptured cathedral establishment from the days of Athelstan, who died 
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in g18, until 1058, 
when Ramsbury was 
united to Sherborne. 
Seventeen years later, 
in obedience to the 
decree of the Council 
of London, the seat 
of the bishopric was 
transferred to Old 
Sarum, and the epis- 
copal revenues were 
then considerable and 
drawn from _ various 
sources. But Rams- 
bury, remained one of 
the chief estates and 
places of residence. 
The Doomsday sur- 
veyors found that 
under the Confessor it 
had paid geld for 
ninety hides, and a 
hide was a hundred 
acres and more. One- 
third of this land was 
in demesne, another 
third was in the hands 
of tenants, and the 
remainder was a wood 
two miles long and 
half a mile broad, and 
a meadow somewhat 
wider if a little less 
long. ‘It occupied a 
considerable part of 
the fertile stretch of 
Kennet Valley that lies 
between Marlborough 
and Hungerford, and 
it included tracts of 
the wooded hills and 
chalk downs on each 
side. The Saxon 
bishops will have dwelt 
in atimber framed and 
thatched dwelling of 
no great size and 
sumptuousness. But 
the medizval prelates 
of Salisbury certainly 
provided themselves 
with greater and safer 
accommodation 
for their occasional 
reception, as licence to 
crenellate his mansion 
of Ramsbury was 
granted to Bishop 
Wyvil in 1336, and 
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again to Bishop Ralph Erghun in 1377. Situated higher 
up the valley than the church and village, it will have taken 
something of the form of an Edwardian stone castle or 
defended house, with the river used as an added protection, 
for Leland, in Henry VIII’s time, describes it as “a faire old 
place ” half a mile up on the left bank of the Kennet, but with 
a second channel leaving the river above it and returning below 
it so as to form an island. 

Little more than a decade after Leland had set down these 
observations in his Itinerary the bishops had lost the manor 
that had been almost caput baronia, so ancient and important 
an item was it of their revenues and dignity. We know well 
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how the new men, who saw their opportunity in the new ideas 
and new methods that began in Henry VIII’s day, cast their 
eves on church land and saw that it was good—and obtainable 
by those who knew how. It was at Wolfhall, near Ramsbury, 
that Henry first saw and desired Jane Seymour. When she 
became his Queen her family rose with her. ‘They ceased to 
be modest country knights, and place and power was at their 
disposal. Ramsbury would make a notable addition to her 
elder brother Edward’s Wiltshire estate, and just as Cranmer 
was made to see that it was well for him to let the King have 
various of his Kentish manors, including splendid Knole, 
in exchange for some barren and undesirable tracts, so did 
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Edward Seymour, becoming Duke of Somerset and Lord 
Protector to his young;nephew Edward VI, intimate to Bishop 
Salcot that a bargain, conducted on the lines of “ heads I win, 
tails you lose,” was to make Ramsbury Seymour property. 

But the game of grab once started is difficult to suppress 
or even control. Seymour was by no means the smartest of 
Henry’s band of “ profiteers,” and he was flayed in the furious 
“skin game” that raged round the little son who succeeded 
Henry in 1547. The Ramsbury “exchange” took place in 
1551, and the year was not out before Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, had displaced Seymour from power, sent 
him to the Tower and had him condemned. We gather from 
a somewhat later docu- 
ment still preserved by 
the present owner of 
Ramsbury that 
Edward VI, before his 
uncle was beheaded in 
1552, gave him “ per- 
mission” to assign 
Ramsbury to William 
Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who certainly 
had a grant of it in 
the following year. 
His eye for the winning 
side was unerring, and 
enabled him, a landless 
and bastard son of a 
Lord of Raglan, to 
become the greatest 
man in Wiltshire. He 
had pleased and been 
serviceable to 
Henry VIII, and had 
thus been enabled to 
possess himself of the 
rich, extensive and well 
situated lands of the 
Abbey of Wilton. That 
was a beginning only. 
As_ brother-in-law to 
one King and _ pro- 
tector to another, his 
fellow Wiltshire mag- 
nate was to be re- 
spected. But when he 
was declared a felon 
awaiting death the 
bishop’s_ fine manor 
was just as useful an 
addition to the Herbert 
as to the Seymour 
estate. Yet for a 
moment it seemed 
likely to bring him the 
same bad luck as to 
his predecessor. ‘The 
ink on the grant was 
scarcely dry before 
Edward died, and so 
fully had Pembroke 
been working with the 
Dudley faction that he 
actually did homage 
to Jane Grey as 
_ Queen. That was a 
mere moment of aber- 
ration. A few days 
later he is displaying 
himself prominently 
at the proclamation of 
Mary, whose crowning 
he attends, and _ be- 
comes one of her Privy Councillors. To the last of the 
Tudors he is just as serviceable as to her three predecessors, 
and so, when he died in 1570, Ramsbury remained as part of 
the great inheritance which came to his eldest son. His period 
of ownership fell on easier days, and we hear of no more estate 
snatching, but of secure enjoyment. Though Wilton was his 
chief seat, it is clear that he had at Ramsbury also a great house 
fit for Royal entertainment. Two years after he succeeded 
in 1572 he writes to a relative : 
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For as muche as the Qeenes Mtie intendethe to be att my howse at 
Ramesburie the ix of September next, att wch tyme I am desirous to 
have the companye of my frendes and kinsmen there ; wherefore yt 
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you amongste other will take so muche paynes as to come and be 
merie wth me then, after her Grace’s departure thenc we will hounte. 
It seems perfectly certain that this house was not of the 
same material, or on the same spot, or in the same style 
as that which stands now. We get a glimpse of it at the 
time of civil discord when the fourth Earl of Pembroke 
owned it. King Charles’s headquarters were at Marlborough 
in November 1644, and Richard Symonds, serving in his 
cavalry but having antiquarian leanings, notes as he marches 
by “the faire seate of the Earle of Pembroke” that it is 
‘“‘a faire square stone house, a brave seat, though not com- 
parable to Wilton.” ‘There is said to be a representation of 
the house preserved at Wilton, showing it to have the gables 
and other characteristics of our Early Renaissance period. 
Philip, fourth Earl of Pembroke, who possessed it when 
Symonds rode by, had his grandfather’s capacity for discerning 
and passing over to the winning side. A younger son whose 
vood looks attracted James I, he was created Earl of Montgomery 
twenty-five years before he succeeded his elder brother in the 
’embroke earldom and estates in 1630. Then he became 
ord Chamberlain to Charles I and one of the most favoured 
versonages at that monarch’s Court. But he grew to think 
-hat the levying of ship money might eventuate in the sinking 
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of his master’s ship, and the early acts of the Long Parliament 
convinced him of the superiority of the popular cause. In 1649, 
the very year that Charles lost his head on the Whitehall scaffold, 
we find this ex-Lord Chamberlain entertaining the Usurper 
at Ramsbury, for there, on July 12th, a great feast was spread 
for Oliver Cromwell and his staff on the way to Ireland, where 
he landed in August and soon after was so successful at the 
storm of Drogheda that he was able to write how “it hath 
pleased God to bless our endeavours ”’ and that “‘ I believe we 
put to the sword the whole number of the defendants.” 

Earl Philip, one of the “incomparable pair” to whom 
the first folio of Shakespeare was dedicated, was a sumptuous 
builder and great art patron. Audrey held that no one possessed 
so many of Van Dyck’s canvases, the greatest and finest of which 
still adorn the noble rooms which Inigo Jones designed and 
John Webb carried out at Wilton after the destruction of part 
of it in 1647. This disposition of its owner and his entertain- 
ments there led to the theory that he it was who erected the 
present house at Ramsbury. Indeed, so good an antiquarian 
and architect as Mr. Doran Webb in a lecture on Ramsbury 
parish written thirty years ago describes it as ‘ designed by 
the same architect who gave to Wilton House its fine facade ”’ 
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and “ built in the early part of Charles I’s reign.” We know 
that it was a stone and not a brick house that Symonds saw 
in 1644, and, moreover, the existing house is characteristic of 
the time of Charles II and not of that of his father. It therefore 
has been a habit to assign it to John Webb, Neal, in his “ Seats,” 
mentioning it as designed by him. But there are three good 
reasons against this quite unsupported attribution: (1) The 
post-Restoration Earls of Pembroke appear to have had no 
superfluous means; (2) the rain-water heads are dated 1683 
and have the initial of the family that had recently acquired 
the estate ; (3) The style, within and without, agrees with the 
date of the rain-water heads. 

The fourth Earl of Pembroke had probably strained the 
family resources with his large expenditure before he died 
in 1650, and his son did not mend matters. Indeed, he was 
driven to sell many of the fine pictures and books at Wilton. 
The history of the earls under Charles II reveals financial 
stringency, and there was a rumour as early as 1672 that 
Ramsbury had been sold. That became a fact four years 
later, for a deed dated 1676 conveys the manor of Ramsbury 
from Philip, seventh Earl of Pembroke, to ‘* Powle, Whitley 
and Crabford”” who pay £30,155 for it, but re-convey it 
jn 1681 to Sir William Jones. 





ELEVATION. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The final purchaser of the Ramsbury estate was a successful 
lawyer—successful, however, up to a point only, for the interest 
in his legal career consists in watching his unsuccessful struggle 
to keep ahead of a younger competitor. Although we find 
William Jones a leader in the King’s Bench at the Restoration, 
it is not likely that he had assisted in bringing about that event, 
as his father sat for his county of Somerset in the first Parliament 
of the Protectorate and he himself soon became a leader of the 
anti-Court party. Born in 1631 and entering Gray’s Inn at 
the age of sixteen, he was duly called to the Bar. We do not, 
however, know anything of his early professional years. 
Charles II has come into his own and has made an old supporter 
of his dynasty Attorney-General before we get a sight of him. 
He is evidently by that time arrivé. He has abundant clients 
and is looking to “ take silk” and reach high legal office. But 
Francis North, his junior by six years, is causing him anxiety. 
The younger man is clever and assiduous, and has the further 
advantage of belonging to an ennobled family and of possessing 
tact and temper. Even his friends do not say that of Jones. 
So strong a Whig as Bishop Burnet, while insisting that he was 
‘an honest and wise man,” has to admit that “* he had a rough- 
ness of deportment that was very disagreeable.’’ And so it 
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is young North that Mr. 
Attorney-General Palmer 
favours and pushes for- 
ward now that age and 
infirmity often make i: 
impossible for him person- 
ally to “attend in the 
Court of King’s Bench t 
give accounts and answer 
to the Court in the King’ 
affairs as belonged to hi 
office.” He deputes Nort! 
to do it for him, who 
shows “such _ decent 
modesty .as well as_neai 
and concise speaking ”’ 
that his quick advancement 
is to be feared by those 
who have not the “ happy 
contingent ” of a strong 
backing. 
Mr. Jones at the bar, who 
had the capital practice of 
that court, was much dis- 
turbed at the advances this 
young gentleman made so 
near his territory, and could 
not forbear flirting at him, 
as—‘ Come, Mr Deputy 
Attorney, what have you to 
say now? You are to be 
of the King’s Counsel 
shortly’; and the like: 
which showed a spirit of 
ambition and envy. 
Jones may well have been 
“disturbed,” for in 1668 
the worst happened. 
Palmer deputed North to 
put forward the argument 
for the Crown in a House 
of Lords case, and this the 
“comely youth” did so 
well that he attracted 
general attention, and 
especially that of the Duke 
of York. Thus North at 
the age of thirty-one is 
made of the King’s 
Counsel, “‘ which gave him 
the title to be within the 
bar, and was literally a 
skipping over Mr. Fones’s 
Head, who continued on 
the Outside.” The lost 
step was never regained, 
although Jones tried his 
best to get in front in 
1670. ‘These were the days 
of the ‘‘ Cabal” Ministry 
of which the Duke o 
Buckingham was a member 
On Palmer’s death Finc’ 
became Attorney and th 
place of Solicitor-Gener:: 
was vacant. North, as 
K.C., was a likely candidate. 
but Jones, who wa 
favoured by the Duke, g 
him to urge his clain 
“He plied the King 
close that he knew not ho 
to clear himself of hin 
But it was understood th: 
the King could not bh 
brought to dash cold wat 
in Mr. North’s face,” an 
so he resorted to the e 
pedient of appointing 
third person. In the fe 
lowing year, however, tlic 
vacancy recurred. Nort) 
was appointed, but “to 
satisfy the Duke of Bucks 
in some measure, his 
friend Sir William Jones 
(then also knighted) wes 
made of the King’s Counsel. 
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And since (as they say) half a loaf is better than no bread this 
promotion in part, though not altogether, satisfied his ambition ; 
for it was sufficiently thereby declared that, if not to lead, 
he was sure enough to follow in the track of preferments.” 
This is what happened. Jones took the Solicitorship when 
North became Attorney in 1673, and when the latter was 
promoted to the Common Pleas in 1675 Jones was Attorney. 
That was as far as he got, and probably from the financial 
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8.—THE WEST SIDE SEEN ACROSS THE LAKE. 
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standpoint he had now reached full prosperity and was in a 
position to acquire ample acres and house himself in the style 
of his day. It is possible that in the following year he became 
de facto, if not as yet de jure lord of Ramsbury. ‘The three 
purchasers in 1676 may have bought as a speculation with a 
view to a profitable sale, but it is very likely that they merely 
acted for Sir William Jones, their names appearing in the 
conveyance from financial or trust causes. Who Whitley and 
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Crabford were I cannot say, but Powle is certainly Henry Powle, 
younger son of the lord of the manor of Shottesbrooke in 
Berkshire and, like Jones, a lawyer who had already made his 


mark before 1660, having in the previous year become a bencher 
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of Lincoln’s Inn. Like Jones, he soon identified himself with 
the anti-Court party, and the two may well have been more 


than mere political friends. We shall see that there is reason 


to believe that the house was nearing completion when Sir 
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William Jones died in 1682, and it was therefore probably begun 
before the conveyance to him from Powle, Whitley and Crabford 
was signed in the previous December. Two very similar 
houses are Uffington (burnt a score of years ago), which Charles 
Bertie built soon after 1674, and Melton Constable, of which 
so finishing a touch as an enriched plaster ceiling bears the 
date 1682. Ramsbury we may safely set down as having been 
erected within those dates. They are those when Sir Christopher 
Wren had reached the summit of: his influence, and it afterwards 
became a habit to attribute to him various large country houses 
of the period, although the list of his authentic works deals 
with churches, public buildings, palaces and colleges, and there 
is no documentary evidence that he held even an advisory 
position, let alone that of acting architect, in relation to Belton 
and other houses that were at one time confidently set down to 
his account. There is about Ramsbury so perfect a sense 
of proportion, so delicate a feeling for detail, and also so free 
and personal a touch within the limits of the prevailing style, 
that failure to identify its designer is a matter of regret. It 
should be noted that Wynne was busy at Hampstead Marshall, 
a few miles lower down the Kennet Valley, where the remaining 
gate posts are in the manner of those at Ramsbury, and that his 
work, both interior and exterior at Combe Abbey, resembles 
that at Ramsbury, the dates on the respective rain-water heads 
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to have a pediment over the central doorway and window only, 
and then the latter was given importance by a larger and more 
decorative treatment of its framing. This we find at Ramsbury, 
although the pediment is of three-window width. The stone- 
work of the extremely elegant and enriched portal (Fig. 11) 
with its carved frieze and curved pediment is carried up, flanking 
the windowcase with half pilasters and ending with a slightly 
advanced section of the general entablature. Only the ground 
floor windows have projecting heads to the window frames in 
the manner of those at Coleshill. The upper range melt into 
the entablature, reaching to the underside of the enriched top 
moulding of the architrave. As keystones we find a variety of 
forms of the human mask—grotesque, female, boyish—treated 
with a freedom and originality unusual at this period. All the 
types appear on the central section of the north front (Fig. 3), 
illustrated to show an unusual arrangement. The depth of 
the house was made sufficient to accommodate wide and ample 
staircases between by no means narrow rooms. 
windowed rather than a five windowed width was reached, 
and the two centre ones are linked under a_ pediment. 
Together with the doorways below, they occupy a stone- 
built, slightly projecting section of the elevation. ‘The door- 
ways are of the same model as those on the east and 
west elevations, but without enrichment. As both open 
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Taken from an aeroplane. 


being 1684 and 1683. That, however, is altogether insufficient 
evidence on which to base a theory that Ramsbury should be 
included in the very meagre list of Wynne’s known work. At 
a time when one style was paramount and when knowledge 
of and interest in architecture was widespread, there existed 
a large band of capable yet obscure designers whose names 
have not come down to us. It is likely that one of these 
was entrusted by Sir William Jones to “ give draughts ” for 
and perhaps also undertake the “ oversight ”’ of his new house 
as was Thomas Webb, the Middlewich ‘“ freemason,” for 
Erddig by John Edisbury, in the very year when the Ramsbury 
rain-water heads were set up. 

The house stands on the left bank of the Kennet, a mile 
or so higher up stream than the village, and its principal elevations 
look east (Fig. 2) and west (Fig. 4) down and up the valley. 
They are a pair, each with nine windows, just as was designed 
for Coleshill by Inigo Jones and Roger Pratt in 1652, but have 
the central pediment which was adopted by Hugh May for the 
similar front of Eltham Lodge in 1664, and became a normal 
feature of our rectangular hipped roofed Late Renaissance 
houses of seven or nine windowed fronts. For such it was of the 
width of the three central windows and the facia projected 
enough to disengage this section, the break being marked by 
coigns which at Ramsbury (Fig. 1) are repeated on the inward 
angles. Smaller, that is five-windowed, elevations were apt, 
like the ‘‘ Wren ” house at Chichester and the Moot at Downton, 


into the staircase space, their raison d’étre is purely archi- 
tectural. 

The walling of the house is of bricks gins. long by 2tins. 
wide. But there is a free use of ashlar stone for all dressings- 
cornice, string-course, coigns, as well as door and window 
casings. ‘This may have been a re-use of the material of the 
Pembroke house, and it is observable that the basement windows 
have chamfered mullions of Elizabethan type, while similarly 
shaped and placed apertures at the earlier Coleshill are treated 
in classic manner. 

The situation of the house on the edge of a bank permits, 
as at Coleshill, the scheme of a back yard on the basement 
level. This at Ramsbury is on the south side (Fig. 5) and low, 
but two-storeyed buildings run round three sides of it, the 
main block of the house towering up on the fourth side. On 
the side towards the lake, to which the garden extends, the 
centre of the range of offices is brought forward in the form of 
an orangery; but this is dated 1775, being part of the additions 
and alterations made a century after the original building, 
to which earlier period belong the stables (Fig. 6) situated in the 
park (Fig. 7) north of the house. The lodges (Fig. 9) on each 
side of the drive entrance were also added then, the gate posts 
(Fig. 10) only belonging to the seventeenth century. The interior 
alterations were also then considerable, but will be considered 
next week, when illustrations of the rooms will be given and the 
later history of the place narrated. H. Avray TIpPinc. 
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YOUNG BEARS AT PLAY 


By Eve_LyN CHEESMAN. 


PLEASE SPARE A BUN. 


MONG the many attractions of a zoological garden 
the one which undoubtedly sways the childish mind 
is watching the bears at play. ‘‘ Teddy Bear” toys 
scored a big success in the nursery from the first days 
of their invention, especially among little girls. A soft 

toy is far superior to any other, of course, because it can be taken 
to bed with impunity, and even be slept upon without risk of 
nightmare caused by the sleeper coming in contact with an 
unyielding part of its body. But apart from this advantage, 
there is something so helpless about the clumsy furry limbs 
of a Teddy Bear and something particularly appealing in the 
expressionless face which wins its way direct to the little mother’s 
heart. This is the great secret of the young bears’ attraction 
for children, for they come nearer to realising the dream of 
“toys come to life’? than with any other inmate of the 
Gardens; and it is quite usual to hear some wee _ person- 

two-foot-two in her stockinged feet—cry ecstatically : ‘* Oh, 
Daddy, if only we could take them home!” 





J. McKechnie. THERE SEEMS TO BE NOTHING DOING. 


WELL THROWN! 





I'VE GOT IT. ALL GONE. ANOTHER, PLEASE. 


And the bears are certainly conscious of their attractiveness. 
All day long while the crowds gaze they are going through their 
vépertoive of self-taught antics, but keeping a watchful eye on 
everybody’s pocket. They bathe, tussle and romp with every 
appearance of acting a part; and they time with precision the 
most favourable moment for standing on their hind legs and 
‘* passing the hat.”’ 

But if you want to see a game played seriously, it is imperative 
that you should be in the Gardens early, before the public are 
admitted ; and you will then see how bears really play when 
their behaviour is not demoralised by prospective buns. Even 
then you must not appear to be a spectator; bend over 
the paths, inspect the flower-beds, take up the role of a 
gardener or any of those beings who are not in the habit 
of carrying cake about their persons—for the bears are very 
quick to detect an idler, and their attention will be distracted 
from the game to watch for the flutter of a paper bag. 
What are counted as points of the game? Watch fox-cubs, 
or any member of the cat tribe at 
their play, and you will be convinced 
that the winner is the one which 
shows most agility—the quick spring 
to avoid attack; backing, dodging, the 


extraordinary swift pursuit, all con- 
stitute points in the game. But with 
young beats it is otherwise. Apparently 


their points are gained by musculat 
strength alone: throwing the adversary 
to the ground, pushing him from his 
vantage - point, offering a stubborn re- 
sistance to his onslaught—these are the 
feats which count, and, above all—yes, 
certainly above all—causing him to over 
balance and fall into the water ; this last 
equals a goal. 

Naturalists tell us that all voung 
mammals practise in their play the 
actions which will be most useful to 
them in the adult period to aid them 
in catching their prey or avoiding 
their enemies. So we may note in 
the gambols of these cubs _ that 
strength, and not agility or cunning, 
is what will serve them best in later 


life. 

There is usually the same begin- 
ning to the entertainment. They 
roam the cage. with swinging gait, 


sniffing every inch of rock for signs of 
vesterday’s feasting, lingering senti- 
mentally when some odour recalls a 
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‘* This was part of a fat bag of buns, brought 
by that dear old gentleman who pretended he 
only came to amuse his grandchildren. And this 
stain was the chunk of meat which the keeper 
intended for my brother—but he didn’t get it!”’ 

Then this form of amusement begins to 
wane. They have been eyeing one another 
furtively as they pass, watching an _ oppor- 
tunity for attack; and now- one makes a 
lunge at the other, which flees before him up 
and down the rocks at a heavy canter. But 
whereas a more agile animal would be dodging, 
feinting or leaping aside, they keep an even 
line without diverging to right or left. And 
whereas you can hear no sound from the 
velvet paws of fox-cubs when they play, 
there is a rhythmic thud-thud from these 
cubs as their bare soles strike the rocky 
path. 

The pursued comes to a stand at a point 
which evidently seems advantageous, for he 
squares up suddenly, and they rear and close I MAY AS WELL HAVE MY BATH. 











AND THEN A GAME, BUT I CAN’T PLAY ALL BY MYSELF. CAN’T I TEMPT YOU? 





HURRAH! NOW FOR IT. IVE GOT YOU. 


in a long wrestling match, clutching one another 
in deadly grip, as they sway to and fro 
braced up at an angle by their powerful hind 
legs. 

At last one yields slightly; the other 
presses his advantage, and one cub topples 
over into the pool and disappears from sight. 
The water splashes up on all sides, then sub- 
sides, and for half a minute nothing is visible. 
Then a bare sole appears above the surface, 
and in an astonishing space of time the whole 
shaggy form has sprung out and is chasing his 
brother as before, scarcely troubling to shake the 
water from his coat. 

And so the game proceeds till both are 
exhausted and fling themselves down in the 
sun, sprawling on their backs with feet in 
the air in order to comb out with their teeth 
the tassels of hair round the toes—-just as a 
Highland terrier will do. Their muscles have 
received enough exercise for one morning, now 
their toilet demands attention; and afterwards 
will come the entertainment of as many visitors 
J. McKechnie. |WE'RE SO TIRED, HASN’T ANYBODY GOT A BUN? Copyright. as providence shall send them : 
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EAST ANGLIA: A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
IV._MARSH AND MERE 


By WILFRID Ewart. 


ND now the voyage of discovery began to draw 
to a close. Nearly a week had passed. The fowlers, 
finding the weather too agreeable for the exercise 
of their sport and being weary of shooting to bits 
occasional redshank and plover, departed hence to 

some place where (presumably) the billiard-tables were of 
better quality and the beer, as they expressed it, had a “‘ tang.” 
The peculiar fascination and attraction of the place now began 
to disclose itself: as an expression of Nature, indeed, it was 
an expression of Life itself. It expressed something bleak, 
calm and forgotten—yes: more of the past than of any 
conceivable future—no doubt. But it expressed much else. 
The marsh, the sand-dunes, the flats, the shore, the pine 
woods and unexpected inland meres; the geese, the waders, 
the duck, their haunting ceaseless cries; the whole wide 
expanse of the town and its surroundings made an eternal 
symphony to which the soul gave instant response. They 
grew upon the mind like great music. They struck alternate 
and contrasting chords. . . . 

And in especial there was one walk which alone in its 
comprehensiveness embraced all the genius of the locality. 
A footpath led over a broken-down bridge to a long corridor 
of emerald green yielding grass which bordered the marsh for 
some five or six miles, making excellent walking. Another 
path led out into the salt marsh, miry, slippery, with pools of 
water on every hand and innumerable streams of varying size 
running through miniature canyons. Now and then you came 
to a channel of deep-flowing water, much too broad to cross. 
Then a detour, and sometimes a very wide one, became necessary. 
Oa every hand the marsh stretched with its coarse grey-green 
herbage which in the summer blossoms out into a_ pinkish 
lavender flower. Here and there some wooden hut used by 
the marshmen might be espied and a relic of the bygone military 
occupation in the shape of a derelict rifle range. ‘The whitish 
yellow sand-dunes with their fringe of marram grass eastward 
indicated the march of the sea. The accompaniment to this 
earlier part of the walk was the protesting cries of the redshank 
which with a glimmer of white-rimmed dark wings flew up from 
every pool. Parties of curlew, three or four at a time, came 
flying with deliberate beat of wing and sorrowful calling from 
the inland fields to the outer edge of the salt marsh, where they 
alighted. Great grey herring-gulls sat enthroned on high 
tussocks of marsh herbage, while in the vivid emerald patches 
of fresh marsh, which here and there supervened, black-headed 
gulls mingled, a numerous company, with lapwings, golden 
plover and redshank. Bunches of knot and dunlin and tiny 
stint kept flighting along the fringe of the sandy shore in 
crescentic or elliptical formation, with perfectly timed and 
disciplined motion as though going through some drill. ‘There 
was never any surcease of movement but ever a wonderful 
gliding motion of the closely packed flocks. Individuals, on 
the other hand, were hard to distinguish except when all 
turned unexpectedly or flew at an angle to sunlight, when 
the small cloud glinted silver and then white. Among the 
waders and the sea birds, however, this was not the more 
important season of the year. In spring and summer the 
narrow shingly level between the salt marsh and the sand- 
dunes is literally crowded with the nests of terns, common 
and little, and of ringed plover, redshank, greenshank, shel- 
duck-—-most of the waders and even the English and red- 
legged partridge have their nests among the dry marram 
grass or the marshy creeks where at that season the 
Michaelmas daisy, jointed glasswort and aromatic sea- 
southernwood mingle with thrift and other of the shrub-like 
marsh plants. Life is much more profuse then. But then 
the winter quality is lacking, and marsh and winter seem to 
go hand in hand. 

The absence of duck, even stray parties, is remarkable. 
But turning inland beyond the town and leaving the marsh to 
its own secluded, varied life, you come by an immediate, an 
almost abrupt transition to the bare countryside of naked wood- 
land and of sombre plough. The road mounts rapidly from 
the low marsh level, and at one point you reach a place whence 
the whole wide stretch of coast with its long creek, sleeping 
town, mud-flats, and pine-fringed sandy shore may be embraced 
at a glance. Then the enfolding woods and a long walk over 
grassy parkland studded with great elms and oaks. You reach, 
of a sudden, a purely inland landscape with no hint of the sea 
which, in fact, is only a mile and a half distant. Numbers of 


pheasants are feeding on the edge of the coverts, and from the 
woods the crow of the cock-birds comes repeatedly, together 
with such familiar calls as those of woodpecker and jay. You 
are in the woods again, woods mainly of oak and pine and holly. 
and have no longer sense of the space and freedom of the mud- 
flats and marsh. Suddenly, deep in the woodland, the pines 
open out and an unexpected vista presents itself. A mere— 
long, twisted, wood-engirdled, islanded, the woods on everv 
side coming right down to the water’s edge. In the foreground 
a large island, and the whole sheet of water, some acres in 
extent and two or three miles in length, is alive with mallard. 
There must be hundreds upon hundreds of them in view, 
sailing upon the wind-flecked water and swimming in ceaseless 
movement from one part of the shore to another. Many more 
can be seen sheltering in the lee of the island or on the island 
itself, while yet others are concealed along the fringe of the 
shore. What a perfect sanctum—shut in by the trees, remote, 
undisturbed, and unsuspected by the stranger, who would only 
come upon the mere by chance! And duck of many kinds, 
conscious of protection, congregate here, to remain to nest or 
merely for a brief sojourn on these hospitable waters. Pintail, 
widgeon, teal, scaup and shoveller are often seen among the 
mallard but are more erratic in their comings and goings. The 
absence of duck from the salt marsh—only an occasional bird 
or two being “ raised’ from the creeks and ditches—is now 
explained. The handsome mallard rarely leave their home 
retreat in winter (in any large number) save for a morning or 
evening flight by way of exercise. It is only when the mere is 
frozen over or the sea rough that they fly out to the marshes 
and offer huge bags for the waiting gunners. For the rest, 
here they float and here nest in perfect security, as is shown 
by the scant heed they pay to the stranger, who may walk down 
to the very edge of the lake within a stone’s throw of their favourite 
island: and those who are preening and washing themselves 
will merely paddle round to the other side with low “ quacks ” 
of expostulation. 

The brief afternoon, however, already begins to draw in, and, 
having found the ducks’ refuge, it only remains to discover a 
way across the fresh marsh to the seashore and by the mud-flats 
at low tide to the town, so completing the varied experiences of 
that peculiar land. Once through the woods to their seaward verge, 
the same broad expanse of green fresh marsh, bordered by a 
long fringe of blackish green pines, as was seen on the afternoon 
of arrival, appears again under a like sky. It is necessary to 
cross the railway line by the little wayside station. A short 
distance away the geese are feeding as usual in a long, grey, 
irregular line, solemn, stately and slow, and on their outskirts 
the accustomed number of yellow Egyptians. A kestrel hawks 
above the marsh. Black flocks of rooks can be seen feeding 
at some distance beyond the geese, and further on again white 
bodies of gulls among isolated lapwings. A dead straight 
bit of road leads to the pine belt and so through it to the 
sand-dunes. There is something eerie, wind-rocked, but 
otherwise peculiarly silent, about this belt of pines and sand- 
dunes. Here the voice of the ocean finds anecho. No bird-life 
is visible, only the rabbits hop and scurry. Peculiarly beautiful 
in the fading afternoon is the panorama of sea and sky and 
send now unfolded. The strange East Anglian coast bares 
her breast. Nothing so delicate and rare is seen in the most 
noble pictures: nothing so tremulous, so tender, so wistful 
as these winter evening contrasts when the sun is obscured by 
strata of grey, calm, violet, pinkish mauve clouds, and by im- 
perceptible degrees sea, sky and sand merge in one monochrome, 
one quiet and tranquil symphonic poem. Already the 
gunners are making ready for the evening flight of the geese, 
and all along the coast their figures are silhouetted against the 
dull red and grey-ribbed sunset. The sand is now yellow, 
now grey, paler, and again of a sulphur tint. The sea greyish 
green. On its verge a couple of “ whelk-boats ” have run on 
the mud till they shall be floated over the harbour bar with the 
high tide. Their occupants, tiny black specks amid the waste 
of moist mud and sand, can be seen making their way shoreward, 
an embodiment of patient weariness and of human insignificance. 
Only two or three boys are left behind to bring in the boats. 
Wading birds, a perfect poise of Nature’s making as between 
long bill and longer leg and slender body, neat, quick, delicate 
and fragile, are probing and darting among the sand pools, 
their figures and their every movement exactly reflected in 
the mirror of the profoundly still water. 
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It is a scene at once compassionate and quiet, though not 
without a certain sombre character, against the low foreground 
of pine-fringed shore. No one would suspect its latent 
treachery. Yet the whole stretch of rockless coast is strewn 
with the debris of the spines and the ribs and the skeletons 
of bygone wrecks, and at this moment the boys left in charge 


of the ‘‘ whelk-boats ” are hunting around three black ribs of 


wood that stick gauntly out cf the, scalloped sand—searching 
for “black diamonds,” as they call them, for coals. from the 
wreck which, old as it is, still yields them up. That wreck 
was once a noble schooner: it is now the home of crabs. 
One night, not so long ago, three ketches were lost with all 
hands. A quite recent wreck—in close view, but a little 
further out—is that of a French steamship, name unknown, 
bound from Sunderland to France with coal, which one 
dark night in 1914 or 1915, all shore lights being hidden, 
ran upon a submerged bar. Her perilous in-steering to the 
coast could only be accounted for by the fact that her 
captain thought he was making Cromer, much further down. 
A boat put out but was swamped, eleven of the crew being 
drowned. 

A yet more sinister memory clings to these tranquil evenings, 
these faery sands, these veering tides. Of the many curious 
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stories told two are credible. A young man strolling that way 
at low tide in summer stepped into a pool eighteen fathoms deep 
—disappeared from human ken. A few days later certain 
fishermen passing drew out the body in a net. Three 
sisters, bathing, were caught by the tide. Splashing and 
playing, no doubt, in the shallow waves, they did not notice the 
stealthy up-stealing to this side and to that, along the foreshore, 
before and behind—and suddenly very quickly round the 
point. No help near. All three perished. ‘That, alas! is 
the way of the sea. 

But it is time to leave the old backwater town to its 
memories, to its seeming oblivion. And its inhabitants— those 
gruff and rough and stolid fair-haired people: time to leave 
them too. And the geese—they are up in the far North now, 
rearing their families, secure, one is glad to know, at peace 
from the guns and from the peeping eyes of men. ‘They are 
happy. The waders, too, and the terns, anxious but happy, 
thev are among the nestlings in the high marsh grass and the 
duck! Don’t forget the mere among the pines! 

Shall we return? Shall we look again upon the place where 
sky and sand and sea unite? W ho knows? A voyage of 
discovery ever ends so. Life is overcrowded, isn’t it ? 

We may never return. 





A POET IN A 


N A Prisoner in Turkey, by John Still (John Lane), we 
have an admirable account of his experiences as a prisoner 
of war in Turkey. Mr. Still is incapable of writing like 
a journalist in the twopence-coloured style, and though he 
has a sense of humour, he does not put up a barrage otf 

facctiousness between the reader and reality, as so many men 
of action feel it necessary to do, especially when they write for 
the first time. The best way to do justice to work so sincere 
and straightforward is by quotation, though its peculiarly 
English quality, that indissoluble mixture of conscious 
common-sense and vigour and almost unconscious poetry 
which places it in the same fine tradition as Hakluyt’s 
‘“ Voyages,” can only be properly appreciated by reading the 
whole book. 

Mr. Still was captured on the Gallipoli peninsula in 
August, 1915. “At dawn the 16th Battalion of the East 
Yorkshire Regiment received an order to attack the great hill 
that towers above Anafarta. The order was late, hours too late, 
for the messenger had lost his way ; so, although we did not 
know it at the time, we had already forfeited our chance.” 
Later, when Mr. Still was a prisoner with several other officers, 
General Liman von Sanders asked one of them: ‘‘ Why did 
General Hamilton send a handful like you to attack the great 
hill that commands all my position? Did he think that I could 
be so blind as not to defend it against even a much stronger 
force?” “We did not then and we do not now know the 
answer.” Five out of all those who had gone up to attack 
got down alive. “ At that hour my admiration for the splendid 
courage of the men rose to a pitch of exaltation. They were 
Yorkshire miners for the most part, dogged, hard men of the 
sturdiest race on earth.” It was one of them who said to Mr. 
Still after their capture: “ They (the Turks) say ‘ Yok, Yok,’ 
sir; they know they have got the East Yorks.” 

For a time they were held prisoners just behind the Turkish 
fighting line. “‘ Once an officer took out his pistol to shoot us, 
and was prevented by a priest, an Imam with a turban on.” 
Once they were put up against a bank to be bayoneted, ‘“ but 
somehow or other it did not come off.” Finally, in the early 
morning of August 16th they reached the quay of Stamboul, 
and their three years’ captivity in the East began. 

Mr. Still gives good evidence to show that they were 
lucky to be captured at all. This was not the usual Turkish 
procedure. But at this point specimens of the new Kitchener 
army were wanted. Out of the 700 officers posted as missing 
on Gallipoli, only seventeen were taken prisoner. Of the 
11,000 men, about 4oo. Mr. Still bas little sympathy with the 
view that the Turk is a chivalrous and gentlemanly foe. ‘ Mixed 
in with a good deal of easy-going kindness, there is always to be 
found the conviction that it can matter little what becomes of 
the ordinary mass, so long as compliments are paid to the great. 
It has doubtless been a real surprise to the Turkish mind, even 
in high places, to learn that the rights of the common soldier are 
seriously regarded by Western opinion—the rights, moreover, of a 
‘ew thousand disarmed men who could no longer be used in 
vattle.” A sentence like this makes one realise hopefully that, 
in spite of everything, we in the West are more permeated by 
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Christian civilisation than we are aware. Mr. Still’s S passionate 
hatred of the cruelty, brutality and meanness of the ‘Turks (all 
except the peasant class) is the more striking because of ‘his 
habitual generosity of outlook. 

Perhaps the most striking thing in the book is the descrip- 
tion of the life in the Armenian Church in Afion Kara Hissar, 
where for a time and as a punishment allied prisoners of every 
nationality were all herded together like cattle: “‘ The noise and 
uproar and shouting, singing and drinking until all hours of the 

early morning made the place like a thieves’ kitchen in an old 
story book. Hogarth could have painted it, but I don’t know 
who could have described it. Certainly I can’t. Except for a 
few hours before dawn, when there was a hush, the place was 
always full of noise. Drinking parties, gambling parties, singing 
parties, shouting parties, people learning languages, people 
arguing, people carpentering, and in the midst of it all, people 
thinking out problems in silence, people reading, people writing. 
I used to sit on my bed and write verses all day long sometimes.” 
For in captivity Mr. Still discovered in himself that vein of 
poetry which normally in Englishmen of his temperament 
remains half conscious, expressing itself in adventurous actions. 
He brings home to us once more, like all those who truthfully 
describe imprisonment, from Dostoievsky to Mr. E. H. Jones, 
that man’s salvation lies in creation. The description of all 
the various outlets, ingenious and unexpected, which the per- 
sistent creative force in these men found for itself is as astonishing 
and moving as it is in ‘‘ The House of the Dead” or “ The 
Road to Endor.” 

It was in the Armenian Church, “in the very vortex ot 
hellish sound,” that Mr. Still wrote a long poem on the great 
forests of Northern Ceylon, which he had known intimately for 
many years before the war. He has published this poem 
together with all his other prison verses in a volume entitled 
“Poems in Captivity,” (John Lane). Often in his captivity 
his mind seems to have turned with affection to the free beasts 
whe were still wandering in these forests. Here is a lyric called 
“* Bears.” 

Lying upon a rock beneath the moon, 
Through the dark trees I heard a whining cry 
Call from the woods near by, 

A fretful, childish whimpering, and soon 

I heard a rustling on the forest floor, 

While close at hand the cry broke out once more, 
The plaintive wailing of a baby ailing, 

And the rough mother’s gruff enough reply. 
Footsteps and voices of a fiercer race, 

Close by my hiding-place, 

Shuffling among the leaves so crisp and dry, 
Passed on their thirsty way 

Down to the hollow where the water lay. 


On the other hand, it was in the early morning in a quiet 
hiding place in a space between two Armenian tombs that ke 
wrote a long descriptive poem about the church itself, about 
the babel of tongues, “ Turkish, Ukrainian, Spanish, Finnish, 
Greek,” spoken by the adventurers from all parts ‘of the world, 
who— 


Wandering, have burnt their first incense 
Before the face of girl, or God, or man, 
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and learnt— 


. the lightest way to bear the load 
That each man carries when he’s cut his teeth : 
The long dark gallery of women’s faces, 
Each with her story, some all veiled in grief 
Borne silently, some smiling in their places, 
And some turned to the wall that none may see 
Their scornful, hateful, scorned Medusa eyes. 

Not all Mr. Still’s verses are as good as these, but they 
should all be read. . Sometimes, as in the “ Ballad of Suvla Bay,” 
he writes with the genuine force and simplicity of the old ballad 
writers, and so gives us an emotion which a self-conscious 
expert like Mr. Masefield fails te give. 

*T was grand to see our own brigade 
Go marching onward line by line, 
Steady and straight as on parade, 
Advancing on, all unafraid, 

By God! the sight was fine. 

But now leaving many good things, both in Mr. Still’s 
prose and verse, unmentioned for want of space, it is fitting to 
end with a short lyric written at Afion Kara Hissar in 1917 to 
his unknown child, born while he was in prison : 

To EILEEN, 
O Baby, my baby I never have seen, 
Don’t grow too fast till I come home. 
When the birds make love and the hedges are green, 
My ship will race through the roaring foam ; 
So wait awhile till I come home. 


It is good to think that he only had one more year of hard- 
ships and adventure to wait till “‘ at last the ship came and lay 
eff PLokea outside the Gulf of Smyrna.” ‘“‘ They had many 
cots prepared, expecting many sick and cripples. ‘They asked 
as we came on board where the sick were, and we replied that 
they were dead.” RC. <. 


MR. HUGH WALPOLE’S new book is a grey affair—its colours are 
dull almost to ugliness, its dramatic moments are moments only, and 
he hurries away from them because it is not for the sake of their thrill 
that he has included them but for their effect on the minds of his 
protagonists. Nobody will love The Captives (Macmillan) for its beauty 
or optimism—it has little of either, but the fact that what it has, like 
a precious fluid extracted by heavy weights, lies pressed out beneath 
the acknowledgment of the pain and uncertainty of life will endear 
it to those people who have not been able to bring the ‘‘ roses roses all 
the way.”’ which the majority of novelists accept as a possibility, into 
line with their own experience. Mr. Walpole has no happy-ever-after 
to dispense as largesse to his characters even at the moment of parting. 
He leaves Maggie, his heroine, still with the certainty that ‘‘ her strange 
sense of being a captive in a world that did not understand her, some one 
curious, odd and alien—that would not desert her. It was true— 
strangely true—ot so many people she had known all captives 
in a strange country, trying to find escape each in his or her own fashion 
back to the land of their birth.” Her best reassurance is that 
* The land was there, the fight to get back was real.” Neither of love 
nor of religion will Mr. Walpole be tempted to promise too much, 
and yet what he allows of each is the very heart of the matter, not the 
contradiction of more obvious and gratifying manifestations but the 
foundation which must exist if they are to remain. The great moment 
of Maggie Cardinal's love story comes when the man she loves, haunted 
by the idea that he has caused his father’s death and that his influence 
can only bring harm to anyone he cares for, persists in leaving her, 
and after bitter sorrow and rebellion her love for him suddenly changes. 

This new love was quite different from the old ; that had been 
acquisitive, possessive, urgent, restless and often terribly painful ; 


this was tranquil, sure, utterly certain and passive. She 
regarded people from a new angle. What were they all about ? What 


were they thinking ? Had they too had some experience as marvellous 
as her meeting with and parting from Martin ? Her love 
tor Martin grew, a love now independent of earthly contact and earthly 
desire, a treasure that would be her’s as long as life lasted, that no one 
could take from her.’’ Maggie has far to travel after that in experience 
but not so far in understanding. Religion occupies a great place in the 
book. It is asthe daughter of the miserly libertine vicar of a West Country 
parish that we first meet Maggie, and at her father’s death she comes 
to London to live with two maiden aunts who are “ Inner Saints ” 
of the sect presided over by John Warlock, father of the Martin Warlock 
who becomes Maggie's lover. Their particular belief is a conviction 
of the nearness of the second coming of Christ, and one of the most 
dramatic scenes of the book is a Watch Night service in the chapel. 
lohn Warlock has seen visions and has declared that God is coming in 
His own person to save the world in the last hour of the vear. When 
the moment comes the prophecy proves true for the prophet alone, for, 
overstrained by his own enthusiasm and a painful scene with Martin, 
Mr. Warlock falis dead while the clock is striking. The confusion 
caused among his chosen band of Inner Saints when the prophecy is 
announced is particularly well set forth : ‘* Thurston explained to him 
that ‘ many of them had been very troubled, they had not expected It 
to come so soon.’ Thurston explained that they were, after all, only 
poor human clay like the rest of mankind and to prepare for a Second 
Coming in general, something that might descend upon the world 
say in a hundred years’ time was very different from a Judgment that 
might be expected, definitely, in about three weeks.’ Here is a 
test which Christians of imagination might apply to themselves. 
We learn that of Mr. Warlock’s flock one or two had left the 
chapel already. Later on, because he seems to need her, Maggie 
marries Paul Trenchard, but the foundation of their life together is 
a false one and she comes to see all too clearly that her husband is a 
coward in his attitude to life. ‘‘ Was it his religion that had made him 
cowardly ? Why was Maggie so terribly certain that if the necessity 
tor physical defence of her or some helpless creature arose Paul would 
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evade it and talk of ‘turning the other cheek’? He was so large 
man and so soft—a terrific egoist finally in the centre of his soul, an 
egoist barricaded by superstition and fears and lies but not a ruthless 
egoist, because that would have demanded energy. . He was 
a child, a baby, like so many clergymen.” Maggie herself is the most 
intensely interesting personality in the book, the epitome of courage 
and strength for all her youth and ignorance, pathetic in her acceptance 
of things as they are; but there are very many other characters and 
they are all convincing, even, in her mentality, the lady whose 
appearance Mr. Walpole has in the course of a few pages described 
twice in entirely conflicting terms. It is not easily a lovable book, nor 
enjoyable nor amusing, but a serious novel which sets forth a plain, 
unvarnished view of love and life, tells a story of faithful love, and, 
having acknowledged all the defeat the sternest pessimism could insist 
upon, still asserts that the land to which the Captives would return, 
from the memory of which arises their ‘‘ yearning to completeness,’’ is 
there, and that the fight to get back to it is ‘‘ real.” 


The Street of Faces, by Charles Vince ; 

J. D. M. Harvey. (Phillip Allan, 15s.) 
IN many ways The Street of Faces is a delightful book. Mr. Charles 
Vince loves his London and has caught well the spirit of its spires and 
steeples, its thoroughfares and motor-buses, its charm and its mystery. 
And yet we feel that it is a little superficial, that his fancy is often too 
capricious, and that his affection is not a passion with him. Often 
writers have sung of London. Charles Lamb was steeped in it and 
knew its very soul. Yet never would he have been guilty of the appalling 
heresy of pouring out his heart into a fine art volume with pretty 
pictures! Mr. J. D. M. Harvey is, nevertheless, a good draughtsman 
and The Street of Faces is well worth adding to any library. There 
are many fine touches—such as the old vagrant who was so bent that 
he could see the sky and the trees only in the mirror of the wet pavement 
—and the sentiment is, in the main, very sound. We wish, next time, 
the author would write with greater confidence. 


with eight drawings by 


The Fourth Dimension, by Vachell. 
Murray, 7s. 6d.) 

MR. VACHELL provokes merriment, not only by a very ready wit, 
but also by an extraordinary facility which is often almost ludicrous. 
He is confronted with no difficulties in his manner of construction, 
and the characters in his novel—or shall we call them puppets ? 
appear to have an equal aptitude for discretion in the management 
of their lives. If we all had to choose between love and success, perhaps 
there would be more successful men and even fewer happy families. 
However, we accept the author’s description of the stage and its 
Bohemian life—for around this the book revolves—as we would the 
word of a proven expert. The picture he gives of a stage career and 
its capricious fortune is not only interesting and entertaining, but lucidly 
written. If, by the fourth dimension, he implies the world behind the 
footlights—the auditorium of life—the idea is novel and convincing 
enough. Yet we think that he sometimes lacks the ‘‘ four-dimensional ”’ 
vision in his own work, in not always being able to watch his players 
act. Very often they fail to play their parts as they were written, 
and, while some are true to their cast, in others we sometimes seem to 
behold the lineaments of Lady Macbeth arrayed in all the gaudy tinsel 
of a Columbine. We are fond of the heroine and wish her both happi- 
ness and success, while certain that she does not deserve either. The 
hero we like also, although sure that he will never write a really good 
play. He is of the type of artist who wants the studio before he has 
learnt to paint. The love story, however, is charming and delicately 
woven, the whole book, indeed, being simple and unobtrusively told, 
leaving the finishing touches to our imaginations. 


(John 


Horace Annesley 





Mare Nostrum, by Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 
BLASCO IBANEZ accepts the mystery of life. He loves it, and seldom 
seeks to probe it save in occasional strokes of astute psychology. He 
appeals neither to God nor man, but watches, loves and often laughs, 
though without mockery. are Nostrum is a remarkable book and 
will assuredly take its place in the annals of literature. It is 
fiction, yet scarcely a novel as it is ordinarily conceived. It lacks 
the rudiments of construction, yet so living a truth has it and so simple 
a style that it leads its reader spell-bound the whole way. Even the 
long descriptions of far-distant coasts, of the sea and of its monstrous 
denizens, are absorbing, although we wonder sometimes what meaning 
they have. Perhaps he would suggest the futility of human passions beside 
the power of elemental forces or the nebulous mass of animal life ? 
The book starts with childhood, amid a seeming echo of medizva! 
Spain, where the hero’s future is predicted by an unwavering fate. 
We can see the old notary’s son being drawn from the scholastic path 
by the sea-loving uncle, who provides for him a course in navigation 
and pilotage while he is supposed to be studying for his bachelor’: 

degree. Then, with the great seafaring life, the homecomings, the 
young wife, the little son—the tale moves on to its climax in. Naples 
There he meets the absorbing passion of his life, the mistress at onc« 
wild, gentle, bitterly wronged by life—the embodiment of sex. Sh: 
leads him from honour to remorse and self-contempt, while, havins 
lost him, she herself is lost. Such a book is called by many names 
Sometimes it is cynicism, sometimes reality ; but at any rate it is neve: 
trivial, and that property it holds in common with the greatest books 
We cannot neglect a word of thanks to Charlotte Brewster Jordan 
the translator, for a work of such importance, admirably performed. 


(Constable, gs.) 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
Letters of Mark Twain, by Albert Bigelow Paine. (Chatto and Windus, 
18s.) 


Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland, collected and arranged by 


Lady Gregory. With Two Essays and Notes by W. B. Yeats. Two 
volumes. (Putnam, 22s. 6d.) 

The Days Before Yesterday, by Lord Frederic Hamilton. (Hodde: 
and Stroughton, 12s. 6d.) 

Our Women, Chapters on the Sex Discord, by Arnold Bennett. (Cassell, 


gs. 6d.) 
Collected Poems, by Edward Thomas. 


(Selwyn and Blount, ros. 6d.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DRAINAGE BOARDS. 

To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—The activities of the Board of Agriculture 
in establishing drainage boards in various 
counties raises the problem of who shall pay 
for the work that is to be done. The idea 
of apportioning the expense among the farmers 
whose land is affected and who stand to benefit 
by it is not quite so fair as it seems, because, 
in many cases, the difficulties of the flooded 
areas arise through the action of some of the 
large industrial centres in other parts of the 
same county. Take the low-lying lands along 
the Humber as an instance. The Aire and 
Calder both flow into that estuary, and they 
are used to carry off water from the large towns 
on their banks. One hundred years ago towns 
like Bradford, Leeds and Dewsbury were small 
ylaces, and where are now miles of macadam 
road there were simply hard earthen paths 
or green fields. When heavy rain fell the 
water gradually soaked through the earth and 
drained gently down to the river at a pace 
which could be dealt with. To-day, in all the 
towns there are sewers to take off the storm 
water which is rushed into the rivers in enor- 
mous volumes: volumes much too great for 
the rivers to carry, and the consequence is a 
flood. Surveyors who have gone into the 
question hold that in not a few cases the floods 
n the low-lying areas largely arise because 
che streets of the industrial centres have to be 
sept free from mud. It would seem, therefore, 
that the industrial areas should also pay a 
share —W. S. 


TWO FINE BRECKNOCKSHIRE 
SCREENS. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The accompanying dlustrations are ex- 
amples of two exceedingly fine carved rood 
screens which are to be found in the churches 
of Partrishow and Llanvillo, Brecknockshire. 
The Partrishow example is a magnificent speci- 
men of carved work in Irish oak and is reputed 
to be one of the very finest in the kingdom. 
Its date is somewhat doubtful, but it has been 
conjectured to have been presented to the 
church about the reign of Henry VII, the work 
being attributed to an Italian whose name is 
lost. Underneath the rood loft stand two pre- 
Reformation stone side altars. The church of 
Partrishow stands well out of the world, in a 
small hillside parish in the Black Mountains 
not far from’ Llanthony Abbey. It is a re- 
markable building in many ways, and has an 
interesting history, being dedicated to St. Ishow 
the Martyr in 1060. Among other features 
is a font with an inscription round the upper 
margin, which enables the date of its first 
consecration to be traced to about the time of 
the Conquest. The second example, Llanvillo, 
is situated near Talgarth in the same county, 
and though the work is rather heavier than 
the Partrishow screen, it is in every way a 
most beautiful specimen. Both these churches 
are full of interest and have of late years been 
most carefully restored, I believe under the 
direction of Mr. W. D. Carée. Such fine 
examples, which are both in an excellent state 
of preservation, cannot be regarded as at all 
plentiful, and probably their remote situations 
have preserved them from the destruction and 
vandalism which have overtaken so many of 


ROOD 


our other historical buildings.—W. A. CALL. 
ALPINE ICE AXES 


To THE EpITorR. 

S1r,—I am searching in vain for the address 
of a reliable firm who turn out alpine piolets. 
Could you very kindly put me on the track ? 
I gave my own piolet to my Zermatt guide 
on leaving Switzerland—ALEc HARVEY. 

[Probably the best place to buy a good ice 
axe in London is Hill’s, 4, Hay market —Ep.] 


RIBBON-WALLS. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—I observe that among the features 
mentioned in connection with a Tudor manor- 
house in Surrey, advertised in Country Lire, 
are ribbon-walls in the kitchen and fruit gardens. 
I know of another in Kent, but fancy that they 
are comparatively rare. Who first introduced 
this method in the construction of a wall ?— 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 

[Serpentine walls date from the eighteenth 
-entury. Their principal merit is that they 
ire more economical to build than straight 
walls. If only about five feet high, a serpentine 
wall can be made a single brick thick. The 


extra length of single brickwork due to the 
wavy plan means an addition of about one- 
quarter to the cubic measurement. A serpen- 
tine wall rooft. in length could thus be built 
at three-quarters the cost of a straight wall, 
and the hollows on its south side—if the wall 
had this aspect—would make sun-traps con- 
Senial to the growth of wall fruit.—Ep.] 
THE FALL. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I wish the old word 
again be used instead of 


fall?’ 


“autumn.” It is 


A ROOD SCREEN 


quite wrongly regarded as an Americanism. 
It may well have been taken to America in 
the Mayflower, for it has always been used in 
our own West Country. I have a long memory 
reaching to the ‘fifties, and can certainly aver 
that the word ‘‘ autumn” was never used by 
the country folk at all; it was always “ last 
fall”. or ‘‘come next fall,’’ and this in a 
neighbourhood where Americanisms had never 
penetrated. and where the pure Saxon plurals 
still existed, even unto the ’nineties, of housen 
for houses, rosen for roses, lambren for lambs, 


and many other curious old words now, alas ! 
obsolete.—M ar TLeET. 
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MISUSE OF 
To THE EpitTor. 


USE AND CREEPERS. 


Sir,—Adverting to the recent correspondence 
in your columns in reference to creeper-clad 
houses, I enclose a photograph showing an 
example in the main street of Lewes in Sussex. 
At the time the photograph was taken the 
creepers. were resplendent in their autumn 
colouring and, although the house on the right 
may probably incur condemnation from many 
of your readers, it was a refreshing sight to 
the travellers who had traversed the dusty 
roads of that part.of the county. ‘To those 
who come from the northern shires the vivid 
colouring of the creepers in sunny Sussex is 
particularly noticeable, and a motor tour at 
this season of the year along the south coast 
affords many glimpses of charming colour 
schemes which effectually silence criticism 
as to the wisdom or unwisdom of clothing our 
houses with creepers.—H. WALKER. 

[There would seem to be less objection to 





A CREEPER-COVERED HOUSE IN 


creepers in this case. It is only in the case 
of houses of architectural beauty that the hiding 
of it with creepers appears reprehensible, But 
even here is it advisable to use a creeper which 
absolutely smothers and darkens the house, and 
must harbour insects P—Ep.] 


THE 


To THE EpITor. 


DACE IN TEIGN. 


Sir,—As no doubt some of the fishermen 
among your readers know, dace abound in 
many of the Devonshire trout streams. 
Nowhere are they more in evidence than in 
the lower reaches of the Teign. In some 
English rivers dace which rise freely to the 
fly would be regarded as quite an attraction, 
but when the angler is intent on sea-trout, 
coarse fish are merely an abomination. When 
fishing for trout with small flies one seldom 
hooks dace, but when a soldier palmer or 
silver-bodied peal fly is used, the case is 











A KURD CAN CARRY 
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quite otherwise. The statement that small 
trout flies are not attractive to the Teign 
dace requires some qualification : a diminutive 
orange bumble seems to be irresistible, espe- 
cially when, it is drawn slowly across the 
current and well sunk. In some rivers dace 
take the dry fly well, but in the Teign a dry 
fly can be floated over a shoal of rising dace 
without eliciting the least response. It seems 
odd that a comparatively large silver-bodied 
fly should be so readily taken by non- 
predacious coarse fish, especially when they 
are obviously feeding on. gnats and _ other 
very diminutive insects. The Teign dace 
run three to the pound, and a six or eight 
ouncer’ makes a swirl which can ‘be easily 
mistaken for the rise of a peal. It is ‘no 
uncommon experience for the angler to cast 
over a peal, which he has seen jump, merely 
to have his fly seized at once by a fat 
dace. Coarse fish and peal appear to like 
the same kind of water; long reaches of 
moderate! depth; with a gentle current. A 
’ fringe of overhanging 
bushes along one bank 
adds to the attractive- 
ness, Poultry much 
appreciate a few coarse 
fish boiled up with 
their hot mash, so the 
angler can make some 
use of the dace he 
happens to catch.— 
FLEUR-DE-Lys. 


THE STRENGTH OF 
THE KURD. 
To tHE EpiTor. 


Sir,—As you may see 
from these two _ photo- 
graphs the load that a 
Kurd can carry on his 
back would crush a Euro- 
pean. In the Citadel 
at Bagdad Kurds were 
employed to carry the 
ammunition from the 
barges on the river to 
the magazine, and at 
times they were required 
to carry other things quite as heavy. The 
Citadel Theatre was built on the level and the 
officers’ mess was up a steep flight of stairs. 
When a quiet musical evening was desired by 
the members of the mess a Kurd used to carry 
the piano upstairs on his back unassisted, 
and the task did not seem to worry him when 
once the weight wason his back. All the 
weight was supported on the hips and was held 
in position by a strap of webbing that passed 
round the forehead. Such an exhibition might 
be put on the music-hall stage; but*a far 
greater effort, although less spectacular, was the 
carrying of an old gun across the Citadel Square. 
This gun was far more awkward to keep 
in place than an ordinary upright 
piano and it weighed three-quarters 
of a ton, truly a colossal load for one 
man to carry. These Kurds were 
paid by piecework and earned a very 
considerable amount of money, for 
the rate was fixed before their powers 
were really known.—G. 


LEWES, 
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THE BEES THAT LOVED 
To THE EpIToR. 


Sir,—Do you care to use this photograph of 
a swarm of bees? The bees came out of the 


A LADY. 





A SWARM OF BEES ON A LEAD FIGURE. 


roof of this house about three months ago and 
swarmed on the old lead figure. The swarm 
was taken all right and is now in a hive.—H. 
ARMOUR OF 
ISLES. 
To THE EpITorR. 
Sir,—I am editing Sir Guy Laking’s “‘ European 
Armour and Arms” (published by Messrs. 
George Bell and Sons, Limited), and in 
Volume V (now in the press) hope to print 2 
list of the church armour of the British Isles. 
I shall be very grateful for any information 
which will enable me to make the list as com- 
plete as possible. It should be addressed to 
me at 38, York Terrace, N.W.1. The details 
required are: (a) name of the church, (5) de- 
scription of the armour and arms, (c) description 
of the crest (if any) on the helmet, (d) descrip- 
tion of the monument on which it hangs. In 
those cases in which ihe armour is historically 
interesting or of interest to collectors, I shall, 
where possible, insert in the text a reproduction 
from a photograph.—F. H. Criprs-Day. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 


HE strength of the demand for proper- 

ties, notwithstanding the unsettled 

condition of affairs throughout Sep- 

tember, reflects the healthiness of the 

general tone, and is encouraging to 

vendors who have arranged for auctions 
to take place this autumn. A few withdrawals 
have been noticeable, among them Cefn 
Mably mansion, at a suggestion of £20,000, 
by Messrs. Stephenson and Alexander, who, 
jointly with Messrs. Lofts and Warner, are 
conducting the Kemeys Tynte realisations for 
Lord Wharton. Here, as elsewhere, an 
abundance of energy has been shown by the 
tenants in purchasing their farms. 


LORD KENSINGTON’S ST. 
ESTATE. 
Lo KENSINGTON decided to retain 
Bride’s and the islands extending to 
. acres, but the rest of the estate, as 
announced for sale, has been dealt with, 
Haverfordwest, under the hammer of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The agricultural 
holdings were all purchased by the tenants, 
and fifty-two of seventy-one lots changed 
hands for £55,780. 


‘BREAK UP”? OF Sa: 
vs GIR RICHARD”. the “ right 

"noble landlord ” of the bardic innkeeper, 
pictured by Borrow, in the _ thirty-seventh 
chapter of ‘‘ Wild Wales, ” in other words, 
and referring to the present owner, Sir Richard 
H. Williams-Bulkeley, is about to give his 
tenants an opportunity of becoming their 
own landlords of a good many thousands of 
acres of his Baron Hill estate, Anglesey, includ- 
ing 20 acres of the town of Beaumaris. It 
is only the outlying portion of the property 
that is to be sold, and the estate is described 
in the report of the Royal Commission on 
Welsh Land as consisting of 25,000 acres. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley will offer 
4,166 acres on October 26th, and the Beau- 
maris freeholds on the following day. Just as 
London might be described as being near 
Barnet, Beaumaris is set forth as 44 miles from 
that little hamlet with the tongue-twisting 
name of Llanfairpwllgwyngyll, but it is better 
known as being 6 miles from Bangor. 

Thomas Bulkeley was constable of Beau- 
maris Castle in 1643 and garisoned it for 
King Charles I, but he capitulated to the Round- 
head Mytton in 1646. On the Restoration, 
Charles II raised Thomas Bulkeley to the 
peerage, and reinstated him as governor. 

Baron Hill, the residence of Sir Richard 
Williams-Bulkeley, has in its grounds the tomb 
of Joan, wife of Prince Llywelyn Ab lIorwerth 
and daughter of King John. Poor Joan fell 
in love with her husband’s prisoner. Llywelyn 
was wrath at this, and De Breos exchanged 
the embraces of the princess for a length of 
rope. When the princess in due time paid the 
debt of nature, her remains were buried in 
Llanfaes monastery. That establishment was 
dissolved 300 years afterwards, and her coffin of 
stone served as a trough for horses, until Lord 
Bulkeley moved it to Baron Hill in 1808. 
Arthurian legends attach to Bwrdd Arthur, the 
Ancient British fortifications in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


OME 60,000 acres of Taymouth, the prin- 
cipal seat of the Breadalbane family for 
hundreds of years, including the castle, will be 
offered by auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. The sale will include the villages 
of Kenmore, Fernan and Acharn; and the 
Moness estate, Lochan Moor, Glenquaich, 
Wester Shian estate and Kynachan estate, each 
With a good lodge. The properties afford first 
rate grouse shooting, stalking and low ground 
shooting, exclusive salmon fishing in the River 
Tay, besides salmon fishing in Loch Tay and 
the River Lyon. Fishing in Loch Tay in 
the seventh century, King Donald IV met his 
death by drowning. The privilege of fishing 
was jealously guarded, and Malcolm IV gave 
the monks of Scone two “ retes ”’ in the Tay, 
a “rete ’’ being as much as could be fished by 
one net and boat. 


SANDFORD SALE. 


HE Sandford Park estate, outlying portions 
extending to 586 acres and embracing 
two mixed farms, small holdings, cottages 
and accommodation land were sold by direction 


BRIDE'S 


of Mr. E. F. Chance. Brandon Farm of 
250 acres was knocked down to Mr. Mildon 
Cole, the tenant, for £8,750. Southfield 


Farm of 83 acres and many small holdings 


were sold privately to tenants. 
KNOLE PARK AND BLINK BONNY. 
wit HDRAWN at £60,000, Knole Park was 


put up in sixty-five lots by Messrs. 
Bruton, Knowles and Co., {who sold fifty-five 
of them for over £31,000, the mansion and 
home farm being bought in at £15,000. A 
few lots have been sold since. 

Of Brookmans estate, near Hatfield, Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons have sold 530 acres for 
£21,140. 

Blink Bonny Stud Farm, Malton, named 
after a Derby winner, has been sold to'Mr. C.F 
Kenyon, who lately bought Highfield and 
Grove House, Malton. Beauclerc, Kenilworth 
and other famous racehorses were bred at 
Blink Bonny. 

WEST COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 
AGRICULTURAL properties recently sold 
*““ by Messrs. Deacon and Ingman include 
Parsonage Farm, Washford, 35 acres ; Nurcott 
Farm, Washford, 179 acres; Will Farm, 
Kingsbridge, 36 acres ; Armour Farm, Kings 
Brompton; 436 acres ; Cophold Farm, Kings 
Brompton, 412 acres ; Gupworthy and Beer- 
lands Farms, Withiel Florey, 422 acres ; and 
West Slowly Farm, Washford, 69 acres. 


AERTAL PHOTOGRAPHY OF ESTATES. 


HOSE who are practised in reading air 
pictures will see even more in the views 
published in this week’s Country LIFE than 
can any ordinary observer. Photographs taken 
from the air were shown last week in the Sup- 
plement of Country LIFE in connection with 
the Cavenham Park Estate. The sylvan beauty 
of the grounds was strongly brought out, and 
every little point in the lay-out of the estate 
was vividly depicted. It is pleasing to find 
the resources which were developed in the 
stress of the late war turned to good account 
in peaceful use, and the two pictures are doubt- 
less but the first of what will in time become 
quite a common feature of our columns. The 
estate, eight miles from Newmarket, affords 
first-rate shooting over 2,625 acres, and it 
has a modern mansion. Cavenham Park is for 


sale by Messrs. Swain and Hunnybun, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Nicholas, at a low 
reserve 

THE HANMER ESTATE, FLINTSHIRE. 


OUTLYING portions of the Hanmer estate 

have been sold by Messrs. Frank Lloyd 
and Sons. Sir Wyndham Hanmer gave the 
tenants an opportunity of buying their holdings, 
and Sir Wyndham and Captain Hanmer met 
them at Bettisfield Park and sold to the sitting 
tenants nearly forty lots by private treaty. 
In the aggregate the estate realised nearly 
£40,000. 


INTERESTING OLD HOUSES. 


"THE Jacobean residence, Cote House, near 

Bampton, Oxon, with 481 acres, has 
been sold to Colonel B. de Sales la Terriére, 
by Messrs. Franklin and Jones. 

The interesting old house in Quarry Street. 
Guildford, a gem of antiques. with exquisite oak 
panelling, oak beams, inglenook fireplaces and 
fine staircase, recently discovered and restored 
by Mr. M.H. Baillie-Scott. and the subject 
of an illustrated article in The Architect of 
September 24th, has been disposed of by Messrs. 
May and Rowden, of 27. Maddox Street. W.1. 
The same firm having disposed of the lease of 
the fine old Georgian residence ‘ Pickhurst 
Manor,” Hayes, Kent, held an extremely suc- 
cessful sale of the furniture and effects under 
the hammer of Mr. A. C. Bailey. Some old 
Flemish tapestries were sold at 325 and 250 
guineas, a carved mahogany dining-room suite 
at 268 guineas ; other good prices were obtained. 

EXTENSIVE ACREAGES SOLD. 

OR the Dowager Countess of Carnarvon, 

Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons (acting 
in conjunction with The Country Gentlemen’s 
Association, Limited) have sold agricultural 
properties at Teversal, Nottingham. The 
whole were sold, except two lots, for a total 
of £47,048, and, at Kneeton, 630 acres out 


of 831 acres were sold for £19,770, making 
a total for the two days’ sale of £66,818. 

The private sale is announced by Messrs. 
Edwin Fear and Walker of Wrecclesham 
Vicarage, a freehold residential property 
near Farnham, in 6} acres of old timbered 
grounds. 

At Leamington just over 1,000 acres of 
Compton Verney estate, in the centre of the 
Warwickshire Hunt, realised £22,920. 

Sir Anselm Guise, through Messrs. 
Bruton, Knowles and Co., has sold the 
Lassington estate of 623 acres, three miles 
from Gloucester. His family has held it for 
many centuries. Lassington Oak, a famous 
forest tree, was reserved from the sale and 
presented by Sir Anselm to the City of 
Gloucester. The. estate realised £22,374, 
inclusive of timber. Bacchus Farm, 128 acres, 
five miles from Gloucester was sold for £5,999. 


STOWE HOUSE, 


HE second largest house in the kingdom is 
deservedly famous, and its main character- 
istics are familiar to readers of CounrRY Lire, 
for it has been twice the subject of special 
articles (Vol. XVII, page 522, and Vol. XXXV, 
pages 18, 54 and go) in these columns. 

Messrs. Jackson Stops of Northampton 
will, on October 1st, at Stowe House, Buckiny- 
ham, offer for sale outlying portions of the 
ducal estate of Buckingham, comprising farms 
and small holdings, under instructions from 
the trustees of the Master of Kinloss. This 
will be followed, early next year, by an auction, 
which is expected to take five or six weeks, by 
order of Lady Kinloss, of the contents of the 
mansion, including the pictures by Rembrandt 
and Gainsborough and other great masters, 
and the celebrated temples in the grounds. 

This sale naturally recalls the famous 
auction in 1848 at Christie’s of the then contents 
of Stowe House. That collection is commonly 
mentioned as having been “ far superior even 
to those of Fonthill and Strawberry Hill.” 
The Fonthill Abbey auction, 100 years 
lasted thirty-three days, realising over a million 
sterling, and the Abbey itself was sold for 
£330,000. The Stowe collection yielded con- 
siderably more than £300,000, and these sales, 
with the £400,000 or so obtained from the 
Duke of Hamilton’s collection in 1889, rank 
among the chief events of the kind. 

The original Elizabethan house at Stowe 
gave place, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
to the one carried out for Sir Richard Temple, 
whose son, the first Lord Cobham, Pope's 
patron (Pope would have hated the suggestion), 
added the magnificent garden front and _ per- 
fected the gardens themselves. ‘The temples 
in the grounds may have been inspired in part 
by a desire to suggest and perpetuate the name 
ot their builder, for the Temples’ temples 


ago, 


include one to Venus, one to Friendship, 
another to Virtue, and others to Concord and 
Victory, and so forth. Some of them, as 


Walpole opined, have ‘ simplicity and merit,’ 
and present-day purchasers will regret that 
the adornments of the Temple of Friendship, 
consisting of busts of Cobham’s 
were sold at the auction in 1848. 


associates, 


ROYTON HALL AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


HE connection of the Byroun family, as 
Lord Byron’s ancestors called themselves 
at the time of Magna Charta, with Royton Hall, 
Lancs, seems to have led to some confusion 
here and there, now that the property is likely 
to come into the market, as to what was meant 
by the poet in his reference to ‘ deserted is 
my own good hall, wild weeds are 
gathering on the wall.’”’ Newstead Hall was 
the house thus alluded to, for, as has been 
before mentioned in these columns, Newstead 
was the residence of which it was true, when 
Byron wrote, that “‘ the banquetting-hall, the 
grand drawing-room, and other parts of the 
monastic building are uninhabitable.’ Royton 
Hall has lately been sold by Sir J. E. Radcliffe 
to Dr. Godfrey, and it is likely again to come 
into the market, and if not sold it may be 
demolished. The mullioned windows, old 
panelling and other features have a high value 
nowadays in a mere ‘‘ break-up,” but Royton 
is worthy of a better fate, and the county pride 
of Lancashire should suffice to find the means 
for its preservation. Royton Hall dates from 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
ARBITER. 
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CASTLE HEDINGHAM CHURCH & CROSS 


By PuiLtip MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 


HE parish church of Hedingham was probably as much 

a creation of the de Veres as the castle. Much of the 

Norman structure and detail remains and was mis- 

takenly ascribed by Morant and others to the second 

Earl of Oxford. As a matter of fact, the re-building 
took place beyond a doubt in his father’s lifetime, circa 1165-1185 
—at least a. quarter of a century after the completion of the 
castle keep—and it is one of the most interesting and beautiful 
examples of ‘Transition Norman work in England. The earlier 
church to which it succeeded 
was much smaller, and_ at 
the restoration of the chancel, 
in about 1870, the foundations 
of an Early, Norman or pre- 
Conquest building,: having a. 
shallow apse projecting from 
the east wall, were found 
within the walls of the present 
chancel and with its central 
line well to the south. . The 
most valuable features of the 
present church may be briefly 
mentioned, as they are bound 
up with the de Veres. They 
are; (1) The long nave arcades 
of six bays with semicircular 
arches, columns alternately 
round and_ octagonal and 
capitals of voluted foliage, 
having a clerestory of circular- 
headed windows, transformed 
into Tudor brickwork externally, 
as shown in the illustration of 
the tower ; (2) The north and 
south doorways retaining their 
twelfth century doors and 
beautiful coeval ironwork with 
headpieces shaped to the 
curve of the arch, crescents 
and straps, terminating in 
delicate foliage. The south 
door is illustrated and on it 
fragments of human skin, flayed 
from a Danish marauder, have 
been found. ‘The south or 
Priest’s doorway of the chancel 
is a gem of late twelfth cen- 
tury art, with its enriched 
chevron arch, billet - moulded 
label and elongated capitals, 
very French in feeling. The 
headpiece and crescent hinge 
have dragon’s head terminals 
with tails of foliage, astonish- 
ingly perfect after exposure to 
the weather of seven and a 
half centuries ; (3) The chancel, 
a perfect specimen of Tran- 
sition Norman, with its. shafted 
lancet windows. Especially 
noteworthy are the slender 
moulded pilasters under the 
east triplet and the magnificent 
wheel-tracery circular window 
in the gable (engraved in 
Britton’s “* Architectural Anti- 
quities,” Vol. v), which should 
be compared with those at 
Canterbury Cathedral, Bar- 
freston and _ Patricksbourne, 
Kent, Christ Church, Oxford, 
and the Temple Church, London—ali, like this, of late 
twelfth century date. At the end of the string-course beneath 
this window is a couchant ox, probably in allusion to 
the founder, Aubrey de Vere III, first Earl of Oxford. The 
lofty pointed chancel arch, with its ribbon zigzag and “ inter- 
rupted ” chevron soffit and the tall voluted capitals, is distinctly 
of French origin. In this arch is a magnificent oak screen of 
carved and traceried work, very perfect and of a beautiful pale 
tone, dating from circa 1400. Within are returned stalls with 


TOWER AND 





good misericords, which, coupled with the length of the chancel, 
lend colour to the theory that the church was intended to be 
collegiate ; (4) The very rare twelfth century stoup, of pillar 
form, within the south doorway: it is exceptionally large, 
and the capital that forms the basin is carved with a beast’s 
head devouring sprays of foliage; (5) As a result of the visit 
of the British Archzological Association to Castle Hedingham 
in 1919, when attention was called by the writer to the fact 
that the shaft of a twelfth century churchyard cross was serving 





SOUTH PORCH OF HEDINGHAM CHURCH. 

the base use of a prop to the floor of a beerhouse in the village, 
the Vicar, Bishop E. N. Powell, and others have most commend- 
ably rescued it, and it is now, with its socket-stone, once more 
standing in the churchyard as the illustration shows. So far as 
is known, it is the only twelfth century or Norman churchyard 
cross (except those in Cornwall) in the whole of England, and 
in the richly ornamented designs that cover the four sides of 
its shaft and socket-stone it is unique. The shaft is a monolith 


of Barnack stone at present 6ft. o#in. high, but probably originally 
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6ft. 6ins. Its front}and back 
are 12dins. wide at the base, 
tapering to I1ins. at the top, 
and the sides are g#ins. at 
bottom and 83ins. at top. In 
addition, about 7}ins. of the 
shaft is sunk into the socket- 
stone, a great block of Barnack 
stone, 2ft. 1}ins. square, orna- 
mented with a boldly carved 
heart-shaped piece of foliage. 
This heart- shape, repeated 
seven times, runs up the front 
of the shaft, and on the reverse 
is a pattern of diamonds and 
scrolls, repeated with variations 
on the sides. On all four 
angles is a pellet ornament set 
onachamfer. Such a precious 
relic cannot be too carefully 
treasured by Castle Heding- 
ham, and one hopes that any 
purely conjectural restoration 










INTERIOR OF HEDINGHAM CHURCH. 








NORMAN CROSS, RECENTLY RE- 
ERECTED IN HEDINGHAM 
CHURCHYARD. 





of the missing cross-head will 
be eschewed. It may well be 
that Aubrey de Vere III, the 
first Earl of Oxford, and the 
saintly Lady Lucy were the 
donors of this beautiful cross 
at the time of the re-building 
of the church, circa 1165-1185, 
with which period its orna- 
mentation strictly agrees, 
Finally, there are (6) the very 
fine west tower of brick and 
stone, built, in all likelihood, by 
John de Vere, thirteenth earl 
circa 1500, and repaired in 
1616; the porch and battle- 
menting of the same date, and 
the great double hammer-beam 
roof of the nave, ornamented 
with angels, foliage and pierced 
tracery, which may also be 
ascribed to the thirteenth earl. SOUTH DOOR OF HEDINGHAM CHURCH. 
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BLOWING SAND ON SEASIDE GOLF COURSES 


By T. SIMPSON. 


HIS has been a fruitful source of trouble on many 
golf courses; indeed, it has not infrequently decided 
the golf architect to pass over areas gloriously rich in 
golfing character immediately adjoining the sea shore. 
It has also on many occasions embarrassed him in 

constructing wing hazards guarding putting greens which happen 

to be in exposed positions. 

Some ten years ago I was faced with these troubles in a 
very acute form when laying out a golf course in Scotland. 
On the Committee there happened to be a sagacious Lord 
Provost, who invited me to accompany him to see the manner 
in which he had dealt with the sand-blowing problem, in order 
to protect a coastal road which in days gone by was covered 
each winter feet-deep with sand. It cost the local District 
Committee a great deal of money every year to keep the road 
near the village, and about 5o0o0yds. from the sea shore, clear 
of sand. In some years as much as £40, at pre-war,rate. It 
was no infrequent experience to find roft. of sand on the roadway 
between a Friday night and a Monday morning. © So serious 
did this become that the District Committee had actually 
decided to tunnel the road for a distance of tooyds. at this 
point, when the Lord Provost stepped in and saved the 
situation. 

In 1878 there had been on a certain spot brickfield buildings. 
These buildings have been buried by sand blowing to a depth 
of soft. above the ground level of the buildings. At the present 
moment the fairway of a new hole, No. 3, lies on the top of these 
brickworks. After a careful examination of what had been 
done, it was clear to me that by adopting the same method it 
would be a simple matter completely to stop this sort of trouble, 
always provided year by year what may be termed the “ coast 
defences’ were carefully watched and added to. The only 
matetials required are thin larch points about roft. in length, 
long reeds similar to those found on the river Tay, some wire 
and string. The poles should be sunk in the sand to a depth 
of 3ft. at an angle of 60° to the prevailing wing as shown in 
the first picture. It will be observed that the protecting screen 
is not built on a level at the top of the sand hills, but rather 
runs diagonally from near the top of the face to the level of the 
sea shore. 

On one seaside course where I was called in to advise on this 
sand-blowing question the club had tried to cope with the 
trouble by erecting perpendicular fences on the top of the sand 
hills. The fences were blown down by the wind and proved of 
no avail; but where fences were properly erected, the sand 
almost covered them after the first gale. 

The lower picture shows a double line of screens recently 
erected to protect a new fairway and stop sand blowing on the 
face of the embankment until such time as it is covered with bents. 
Three strands of wire should be attached to the poles—the first, 
18ins. from the ground, and the remaining ones about 2ft. apart. 





A DOUBLE LINE OF SCREENS TO PROTECT 


A FAIRWAY. 


The reeds, which should be about 7ft. long, are then buried i: 
the sand to a depth of 6ins. and loosely attached by string to th 
two bottom strands of wire and laced through the top wir 
but not actually tied to it, in order that they may spread ou 
loosely at the top. In attaching the reeds it is necessary t 





ih 


A SCREEN RUNNING DIAGONALLY FROM THE TOP OF THE SANDHILLS. 


remember that the object is not to construct an impenetrable 
barrier, which for various reasons would be useless, but rather 
a screen to check the force of the blowing sand and wind, in 
order that the sand may pile up, as in effect it will, immediately 
behind the screen. 

After two bad gales nothing will be visible of the poles and 
screens that have been erected, always assuming there has been 
no rain during the gale and that in consequence the sand has 
blown freely. It will then be necessary at once to put in more 
poles on the top of those which have been buried, and again 
build a screen in the manner already described. 

It is essential before deciding on the actual site of each 
screen closely to watch the proposed site in order to observe the 
course taken by the sand when blown by the prevailing wind 
Again, when once the requisite height has been obtained, the 
face of the newly-built-up sand hill should be freely planted 
with the broad-leafed variety of bent known as Elymus arenarius 
As a general rule this should be done in December or January 

The damage which we are seeking to remedy usually arise: 
from the wind getting hold of a weak spot on the top of a 1ridg: 
which may be 2oft. high. Such a weak spot is often the resul 
of a fisherman’s path or a children’s favourite toboggan slid: 
If neglected, the wind gets hold of th 
and in two or three years a narro 
gully is formed right down to the lev 
of the beach. The next developme: 
is for this gully to run in land for, sa: 
2oft., at a width varying from Oft. 
roft. At this point, after a few yeai 
the gully widens out and forms a crat 
often 300ft. in circumference. Duri 
a gale the wind and sand drive 
through the bottle neck and form 
regular vortex inside the deep crat 
the sand going up to the top so! 
25ft. to yoft., ike smoke up a chimn 
only to be distributed for a distance 
sometimes 300yds. over the top. 

On one course I have in mind 0\ 
fifteen loads of sand have been cart 
off one putting green during the wint 
this green being situate about 1ooycs 
from a big crater with bent covered 
sand hills between it and the crater. 

In the third picture we see the 
inside of this crater, of which the entrance 
is protected by an outer reed screen. It 
will be observed that there are four 
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further screens constructed inside the 
crater in a similar manner to the one 
at the entrance. Each of these interior 
screens is situate at a point where 
observation showed that the wind was 
working the sand. The result to aim 
for is the filling up of the crater and the 
bottle neck entrance to the level of the 
immediately adjoining sand hills. When 
this has been achieved, all danger from 
blowing sand from that quarter will 
have ceased to exist, provided the sand 
is well planted with bent. 

The operation is not even in these 
days a costly one. I have quite re- 
cently constructed over a_ hundred 
screens in and around some fifteen 
craters, on a 60oyds. stretch of coast, 
at a total cost of {100; that is to say, 
labour and materials. Before the war 
the cost would have been about £35. 

The danger of sand blowing from 
bunkers guarding a putting green should 
be quite simply avoided. The angles 
of the banks of the bunkers should 
be carefully constructed, having regard to the prevailing wind. 
The grass slopes running down to the sand should have a bold 
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INTERIOR DEFENCES IN A CRATER. 


broken surface, and there should be but little expanse of sand in 
the bottom of the bunker. 


FAVOURITES FOR THE CESAREWITCH 


BLUE DUN AND HER RIVALS 


T is extraordinary what a lot of people are interested in 
those two big handicaps of the autumn racing season— 
the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire. The regular racegoer 
and the inveterate follower of racing are gripped by them ; 
the occasional racegoer and the individual who considers 

himself to be only on the fringe of racing find themselves much 
attracted and concerned as to what will win either or both. 
Unquestionably betting has much to do with the widespread 
interest. Both races provide exceptional mediums for betting. 
For weeks ahead they are betted on at what the backer regards 
as long odds, while he is interested to the point of fascination 
in the double event. You see, he is not satisfied only to have 
a shot at finding one of the two winners. He has so much 
confidence in his own judgment that he must make an attempt 
at bringing off the ‘ double.” Naturally there is something 
most alluring in the bait represented by the chance of winning 
£500 or more with the expenditure of an item no more serious 
than a pound note. 

Beyond all question a great deal of betting is going on at 
this moment on these two handicaps, and so it will continue 
until they actually belong to history. Rebuffs in years gone 
by are easily and most conveniently forgotten. They may 
only serve to stimulate speculators to making fresh attempts 
at finding the winners. One recalls that last year the popular 
favourites for the Cesarewitch were Gay Lord, a three year old, 
and Unitoi, a four year old. Both were beaten. The former 
was preferred right up to the last to his stable companion Ivanhoe. 
Their owner, Mr. James White, backed both, and it was the 
longer priced Ivanhoe that won. And then came the Cambridge- 
shire with at least half a dozen horses backed with the utmost 
confidence. But it was an extreme outsider to the public that 
flattened out the hopes of the vast majority, and shattered 
““doubles”’ and “‘singles”’ at long range, beginning from the time 
when only the entries were known. Brigand won the race 
easily by half a dozen lengths, and few benefited apart from 
his owner, Mr. James de Rothschild. Thus did the big autumn 
handicaps of last year cause speculators en masse to be routed. 

What is going to be the luck this month ? The Cesarewitch 
is coming up for decision a week next Wednesday, and at the 
time of writing there are three popular fancies in Blue Dun, 
Bracket and Holbeach. The first two are three vear old fillies, 
and it is many years since a three year old filly won this severe 
race of two miles and a quarter. Thus precedent does not 
exactly favour either of them, but that fact does not seem 
to worry the average racing person. He is always expecting 
the unexpected to turn up. Blue Dun is a chestnut filly 
by Corcyra from the Sledmere mare, Blue Tit, dam of the 
Swynford yearling sold to Lord Glanely a year ago for 
11,500 guineas and dam also of The Tetrarch yearling sold into 
the same hands at Doncaster last month for 14,500 guineas. 
It will be seen, therefore, that Blue Dun comes of a famous 
mare, though it is conceivable that Blue Tit’s fame was really 
made by the exploits of Blue Dun as a two year old and this 
year. She was raced in Ireland as a two vear old and never 


beaten, and then she was seen in England in the first week of 
this season, as her trainer, Captain Bewicke, had come to take 
up permanent quarters at Newmarket. 

At Liverpool in the first week of the season she was fully 
extended to beat a moderate filly named Mapledurham, belonging 
to Lord Rosebery. Then later at Newmarket she was beaten 
a short head for a handicap by the old horse, The Vizier. She 
was beaten again later at Lingfield Park by Paragon, which just 
about that time was a very smart three year old. He had 
finished third for the Two Thousand Guineas. [I recall quite 
vividly seeing Blue Dun run for the Grand Prix at Longchamps. 
That big affair, as will be recalled, was won by Comrade, with 
French horses second and third, and then came Blue Dun fourth, 
in front of Spion Ixop and others. The filly I am discussing had 
anything but a smooth passage in the race. She was in all the 
trouble that was going, as also was Spion Kop, and had she 
escaped in the same way that Comrade did I am quite sure she 
would have made a bold bid for the big prize. 

It is quite clear from her excellent record, therefore, that 
Blue Dun must have a sound chance for the Cesarewitch. She 
has a fine personality, and many really good judges will tell 
you that they regard her as the best racehorse of her age, 
whether colts or fillies. If they are right then most assuredly 
she has not been over-weighted at 7st. 13lb., and yet she must 
needs be a really good one to win a Cesarewitch under that 
weight. The question of vital moment is as to whether she 
will stay the long course. She has never been so far in public 
before, but then the Grand Prix is a mile and seven fur- 
longs. That of itself must be a pretty good test of stamina, 
and apart from that there is the impression of natural stamina 
to be gained from the way she has acquitted herself in recent 
long distance gallops on the training grounds. So altogether 
there is much to recommend this fine filly in her Cesarewitch 
candidature. 

Bracket, too, is a three year old filly, and she is a thoroughly 
good sort without, however, possessing the distinction attaching 
to her rival. She is bred to stay and has won four of her five 
races this year. One of them was a handicap over a mile and 
a half at Newmarket, and in another she had behind her Caligula, 
which not long afterwards proved good enough to win the St. Leger. 
It is in her favour, too, that her trainer, Reggie Day of 
Newmarket, thinks she is a remarkably fine natural stayer. 
He, at any rate, thinks she will win the Cesarewitch, while another 
believer in her is Donoghue, who is to ride her. She is a daughter 
of Cantilever, a horse that caused a big surprise by winning the 
Cambridgeshire a few years ago for Lord Harewood. 

Holbeach is a chestnut four year old horse by King William 
(a sire bred and raced by Lord Derby) from a mare named 
Expectation. He has taken part in five races this season and 
won three of them. His most notable success was at Doncaste1 
last month where he won the Rufford Abbey Handicap of two 
miles and a furlong. We know for a fact, therefore, that he is 
a genuine stayer. It is a great thing to have proof of that in 
the case of a Cesarewitch candidate. I often reflect that last 
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year’s winner Ivanhoe was one of very few genuine two milers 
in the race. Capital and Race Rock, both old horses with 
fairly good records behind them—Race Rock won the Ebor 
Handicap a year ago—were second and third respectively to 
Holbeach at Doncaster. They all carried level weights at 
6st. 12lb., and the form may not be impressive ; but it has to 
be remembered that Holbeach only has 6st. 8lb. to carry for 
the Cesarewitch. It is a mere feather-weight, and the doubt 
must be, not as to whether he can stay, but as to whether a light 
boy can get him to do his best, for he is a big and rather awkward- 
iooking horse. I shall have an opportunity a week hence of 
suggesting what may win; at present I will merely say that 
the best of the others will surely have to reckon with this 
lightly-weighted four year old. He has a very big chance. 
Much was hoped of the Manton horse Kentish Cob, but this big 
17h. fellow seems to be in rather a bad way owing to coughing 
and an attack of that epidemic, blood-poisoning in the heel 
and leg. Another prominent horse that was scratched recently 
was Sir Berkeley, whose soundness just now is not above 
suspicion. This grandly bred son of Sunstar and La Roche 
ought to make a good sire when his day for service at the stud 
arrives, ‘ 

After his defeat at Newbury a week ago Fancy Man 
naturally weakened in his position as favourite for the Cambridge- 
shire. Mr. F. Hardy’s three year old is in the race with 
7st. 2lb., and in my opinion he still has a very fair chance. 
After all, was his defeat very discreditable ? I think not. 
He was an even money favourite in a very big field for a welter 
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handicap. His weight of gst. 3lb. was inclusive of a 7lb. penalty 
for winning at Doncaster. He and the four vear old Royal 
Hussar, in receipt of 7lb., drew out clear and had the finish to 
themselves. A hard and protracted struggle ended in Fancy 
Man being defeated half a length by the year older horse. The 
point to bear in mind is that Royal Hussar was fully expected 
to run well by his exceedingly able owner-trainer, Mr. P. F. 
Hartigan, and that the winner may be a better horse than is 
supposed. At any rate I lean to the belief that time will show 
Fancy Man was tackling something far bigger than was supposed. 
And if I am right then he still has a decided chance of winning 
the Cambridgeshire for Mr. Hardy. 

1t will be time enough to write more seriously about the 
race after the Cesarewitch has been disposed of,’ but it may be 
mentioned now that the more ardent Blue Dun supporters 
declare that their champion will not only win the Cesarewitch 
but the Cambridgeshire as well. She will indeed be something 
of a marvel if she does that. Actually we have to go back to 
1881 to find an instance of a three year old winning both 
handicaps. In that year the three year old colt Foxhall com- 
pleted the remarkable double event. He carried 7st. r2lb. 
in the Cesarewitch and gst. in the other race. Golden Orb, 
I may note, is not right and may have to be scratched. That 
is a big misfortune for Sir William Cooke, as the horse had 
a great chance. I continue to have a favourable account 
of Square Measure, and a horse we may hear more about is 
Clarion, which as a three year old ran very well for the race 
last vear. PHILIPPos. 





SHOOTING IN 


THE ORKNEYS 


By H. W. RosInson. 


T was a fine bright morning towards the end of February 
when we boarded our boat on the Loch of Stenness, and 
set sail for the Bridge of Broadgar, which separates this 
loch from that of Harray. 
small trips of long-tailed duck, which are very tame on 

the loch, this being curious, considering how hard they are to 
approach on the tide, but these we ignored. Neither did we 
set up to the several large flocks of scaup duck which could be 
seen in the distance, nor stop to investigate a herd of swans 


On the way, we came across 


feeding in a far-distant bay, for our object this day was the 
Loch of Harray, which had not been shot this season from a boat. 
Beaching the boat near the Bridge of Broadgar, and taking 
out all the iron fifty-sixers which did duty for ballast, we attempted 
to drag her across the small neck of land between the two lochs, 
but failed to do so, owing to the softness of the ground, the sun 
having thawed the frost of the previous night. However, 
spying a mixed team of two cows and a horse ploughing in the 
distance, I despatched my boatman to try to borrow part of 
the team, either bovine or equine, to tow the boat over. He 
was successful in his quest, for the equine part appeared upon 
the scene, and hitching him up, we soon had our craft afloat 
on the loch, and set sail. This loch is very shallow and full of 
and one has to be constantly raising and 
lowering the centre-board, so that it is not possible to carry 
much sail, and speed is not swift. 


rocks and shoals, 


Our first rendezvous was a 
long range cf rocks partly covered with dead grass and reeds, on 
our port bow, and approaching it, we saw that it was black with 
birds, which the glasses revealed to be chiefly pochard and 
widgeon, with a sprinkling of tufted duck and a few herons. 
Owing to the shallowness of the water and their awkward position, 
these rocks are very difficult to approach, and_ particularly 
with the wind in its present quarter, so that the majority of the 
fowl, especially the widgeon, had departed long before we could 
come within shot of them. One small lot of eight pochard, 
making for the loch we had just left, came in our 
direction, and an outlying drake fell to the choke barrel, the 
cvlinder failing to score. At the discharge a flock of golden 
plover rose from the rocks and circled round us, leaving three 
of their number on the water, when their third circle brought 
them within range. 


however, 


Sailing up the loch we spied a small pack 
of widgeon close in shore and tried to sail up to them under cover 
of a mass of rocks, but it was hopeless as they took wing when 
we were a quarter of a mile away and flew up the loch. For 
some time we saw nothing except an odd merganser and one or 
two red-throated divers, none of them worth shooting, but after a 
bit we spied five curious birds, which were too large for Sclavonian, 
but not large enough for the great crested grebe, and the glasses 
revealed them to be the red-necked species, a somewhat vara 


avis nm Orkney, but which I discovered to be fairly regular in 


small numbers on migration in early spring. We had to beat up 
to them, but they were fearfully wild and got up twice far out 
of shot and flew up the loch. A third time they got up wilder than 
ever, and circling round, flew down the loch, to pitch about half 
a mile astern. Putting about and letting down the centre-board, 
we attempted to come upon them by hard sailing, but nearly 
lost our centre-board in the attempt on a shoal. As the grebe 
went further down the loch we decided to leave them, on the 
oft chance of picking them up on our return journey in the after- 
noon, and to continue our journey to the head of the loch. It was 
very bare of bird life that day, as for some time we saw nothing, 
with the exception of odd herons on outlying rocks, but at last we 
heard the wailing cry of a black-throated diver and, sailing up to 
him, got a long shot just as he was rising, without, however, 
stopping him, although water splashed all over him. The 
discharge put up his mate and she came down upon us at a 
tremendous rate, dodging behind the sail just at the critical 
moment, as this species so often does, and so got off scot free. 
The top of the loch is situated at right angles to the main body 
of water. and close to where this arm branches off we saw a 
large flock of.pochard, and in order to sail down upon them from 
a favourable position, beat right across to the other side of the 
loch, and then, putting about and booming out the foresail, with 
an Oar as a spinnaker, flew down upon the densely packed flock. 
Before they realised it we were within fifty yards of them and 
the right barrel cut a lane right through them as they rose, 
my boatman, steering so that the flock must cross our. bows, 
allowing me to drop three more with my left barrel! Alas! of 
those gathered, there was not a single female, indeed, I have yet 
to gather one, for these large flocks are practically all males, the 
percentage being quite ninety-nine. Rounding the corner to 
sail up the arm of the loch we came acress a large herd of coct, 
and a pair of mallard 1ising out of a sheltered bay were badly missed 
with both barrels. The shot put up the coot, some of them being 
so fat that they could hardly rise at all, presenting easy targets 
had we cared to add.some of them tothe bag. At the top end of 
this arm immense numbers of widgeon and pochard were packed, 
the former getting up very wild as usual and passing out of sight, 
bound overland for a swampy arm of Loch Stenness. Sailing 
down the centre we bore down once more upon the pochard, but 
they were evidently scared by their previous peppering, for they 
rose fully 250yds. away. They had to pass, however, on one 
side or the other, as, unlike widgeon, they hardly ever fly across 
the land, but came badly, the cross wind carrying them further 
away every second, so much so that, although my boatman did 
his best to intercept them, they passed well nigh out of shot, and 
only one fell to the choke barrel. Putting about, we sailed 


down the arm again bound for the main water, gathering a 
dead pochard er voile, probably a victim of our last shot. 


The 
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wind had veered round a point or two, giving us a fair breeze, and 
we decided to tack down the other side of the loch to that which 
we followed in the morning. The water here was worse than ever, 
shoals and rocks abounding everywhere, so much so that, even 
with our centre board up, we grated on them several times, 
fortunately always on an even keel. So bad did it get that, with 
the breeze freshening, we were glad to get back into the middle of 
the loch again. Even here we narrowly missed disaster on a 
sharp pinnacle of rock just awash, which suddenly jutted up 
alongside to port, as we tore along in a sudden squall. The 
flying spray and sleet made seeing anything more than a few 
yards distant impossible; fortunately the squall was of short 
duration, but left a nasty short choppy sea behind it. We 
passed an odd pochard or two, which dived at our approach, 
probably pricked birds, but as yet saw no signs of our friends the 
red-necked grebes. We tried to out-manceuvre a black-throated 
diver, but were, as usual, beaten in tactics. It is a curious 
thing that, although scaup are very numerous and long-tails 
fairly so on Loch Stenness, I have yet to see either species on Loch 
' Harray, for the two lochs are practically one, did not the Bridge of 
Broadgar divide them. Just as I was emerging from the shelter 
of my oilskins, under which I had crawled to light my pipe, 
I saw the red-necked grebe flying low straight towards us. They 
passed us in single file, just topping the waves and not twenty-five 
yards away and, I blush to record it, I apparently missed them 
clean with both barrels, for they passed up the loch without 
scattering or even a waver in their flight. 1 had wished to 
secure a specimen for tworeasons. First and foremost, to convince 
sceptical arm-chair ornithologists that the species occurred in 
Orkney, as several such had scoffed at the idea when I propounded 
it; and, secondly, to see what plumage they were in at this particular 
time of year. Fortunately, a well known ornithologist supported 
my statement in the following spring by himself seeing the species 
on the loch. The rest of our voyage proved uneventful and we 
landed at the Bridge of Broadgar just as the sun was setting. 
As the ’bus for Stromness was not due for another hour or more, 
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I sat down on the bridge in the hope of a shot at fowl passing 
between the two lochs, bagging a magnificent old goldeneve drake 
and missing a bunch of teal, which dashed past with a grand old 
peregrine falcon in pursuit, she also being foiled, for they reached 
the sanctuary of the loch before she could strike, and flew head- 
long into its depths. 


‘410 SHOT-GUNS. 

These diminutive guns seem to be taken more seriously in 
America than in this country, and I understand that there is now 
a demand in certain parts of the United States for .410 shot-guns, 
which are used for the smaller sorts of feathered game. Personallv 
I have been rather disappointed as regards the general utility 
of this miniature bore. 
seems necessary that the gun should be full choked in order to 


With such a minute charge of shot it 


get sufficient density of pattern at a reasonable range. A full 
choked .410 gives such a small killing circle that the difficulties 
of hitting a quick bird are unduly increased. Of course the 
introduction of the 2}in. case has bettered matters, but even so 
these long shells hold but 12 grains of bulk smokeless and 
%oz. of shot. For, say, quail and snipe shooting in a hot climate 
the 28-bore seems quite small enough, with its 25 grains of bulk 
smokeless and oz. shot. 
the 32-bore. 


There is a little known bore coming 
This latter 
20 grains of bulk smokeless and $oz. of shot, and is therefore 


between the two, little gun shoots 
decidedly more effective than the .410-chambered for long cases. 
In this country the .410 seems to be popular with people who 
occasionally do a little rabbit-stalking in the evenings, and it 
is a really first-rate weapon for rats. I have also heard of a 
.410 being used with great success for shooting woodpigeons from 
a hide. When fully choked, and used with first-rate ammunition, 
it kills well. With the short case I have killed a rabbit stone 
dead at For deliberate shooting, when 
pattern is no drawback, a full choke .410 is all right. A gun of 
my own, chambered for the short case, puts three-quarters of 


28yds. closeness of 


its pellets into a gin. circle at 15yds. FLEUR-DE-Lys. 





‘TWIXT BAMBURGH & LINDISFARNE 


By SETON GORDON. 


O those passing on their lawful occasions upon the sea 

as to those travelling by road or rail, the two ancient— 

and now restored—castles of Bamburgh and Lindisfarne 

are prominent landmarks. They perhaps look at their 

best when seen in the clear light of early morning from the 
high ground beyond the Scottish Border a few miles north of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Bamburgh from its greater bulk appearing 
to be almost as close at hand as the lesser castle of Lindisfarne. 
The stretch of coastline adjoining the two castles is a wild and 
unfrequented one and, summer and winter, is the home ot many 
birds. Here, during the winter months, the tribe of the grey 
geese—the grey lag, bean, and pink-footed—have their homes 
on the wet grassy fields fringing the Ross links, remaining here 
until mid-April, when the north-flying impulse stirs them and they 
start off on their journey to far Spitzbergen or, perhaps, the 
tundras of Siberia. But with their going, and with the departure 
of the grey plover, knot, dunlin and the like for their summer 
quarters, there arrive other birds to take their places, so that 
this stretch of coastline is always a district abounding in life. 

It was on one soft, cloudy morning that a companion and I 
set out on the walk trom Bamburgh to Lindisfarne. The spring 
had been a very forward one, and the hedges of hawthorn 
fringing the road were in almost full leaf. A gentle breeze blew 
from the south-west, and seaward the air was very clear, so that 
the Farne Islands stood out plainly as we reached the hill above 
the castle of Bamburgh. The Megstone Rock harboured many 
cormorants, which through the glass could clearly be seen as they 
busied themselves with their nest-building, and on the grassy 
slopes of the more outlying islands lesser black-backed gulls, 
newly arrived from their winter quarters, could be seen resting 
in their hundreds. As the crow, or, perhaps, one might more 
fittingly say, the solan, flies, the distance between Bamburgh 
and Lindisfarne is not much above five miles; but unless the 
tide be low the pedestrian is forced to make a wide detour, for 
the estuary of Budle, a somewhat dull and uninteresting spot, 
lies in the way. 

On the north side of this estuary many primroses were 
in flower on the grassy banks, and among the tall hedges willow 
warblers flitted, from time to time tuning up their notes, though 
their sweet song was as yet feeble after their long overseas flight. 
Here, too, a carrion crow was brooding her four speckled eggs, 
being pursued with vigour, directly she left her nest, by the 
adjoining community of nesting lapwings. 

As we reached the wide Ross links many redshank hovered 
tremulously overhead, uttering their quickly repeated flute-like 


song, or else piping in alarm as their nesting sites were approached. 
We discovered no fewer than four of their nests. In each case 
the full complement of eggs had not been laid, while in the 
vicinity of every nest with eggs—as is usually the case with the 
tribe of the waders—were several scrapes, made before the final 
selection was decided upon. In one instance a redshank’s nest 
was found within roft. of that of a lapwing, this being 
unusually close to each other for two birds of different species to 
nest. 

Crossing the Ross links and travelling at express speed, 
a flock of dunlin passed us on their noithward migration, eagerly 
pressing forward towards their goal. On the Fenham slakes, 
that great extent of mud that stretches away for miles south- 
west and west of Lindisfarne, the tide was low, and here were a 
few gulls with several pairs of shellduck near them, and a couple 
of herons stalking sedately on the mud. A flock of bar-tailed 
godwits—Arctic nesting birds and so late in leaving our shores— 
flew uncertainly hither and thither, being apparently strangers 
recently arrived on this part of the coast and pausing awhile 
on their northward flight. With them, as is nearly always the 
case, were three or four knot. By now the wind had increased 
and blew strong from the west, and as we crossed the half mile 
of sea lying between that part of the mainland known as the 
Beacons and Lindisfarne or Holy Island, the flood tide, running 
in against the wind, was sending ‘' white horses ’”’ dancing across 
the bay. 

That evening, in the shelter of Lindisfarne Castle, I lay 
awhile watching through the glass the interesting and varied 
bird-life that thronged the island and its waters. On the 
emerald green grass just above high tide a couple of ringed plover 
were feeding, and with them a dunlin, handsome in full breeding 
plumage, his jet black breast contrasting strikingly with the 
grass on which he was searching for his supper. 

Solan geese, gliding on tireless wings, were making their way 
singly from the Bass Rock to their fishing grounds, flying close 
in shore and banking steeply on powerful wings with the true 
poetry of flight as a squall of wind struck them. 

Sandwich terns already frequented the estuary in some 
numbers, although they must have been hard put to it to make 
a living out of the few sand eels which were as yet showing. 
The sandwich tern arrived off Lindisfarne this season earlier 
than the fishermen have ever known, the first bird being seen 
on March 24th. Out to sea a small flock of scoters were being 
drenched with spray every second or so, but seemed to be 
indifferent to this inconvenience, though when a larger wave 
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than usual was about to break upon them they dived simul- 
taneously to escape it. On the rocks covered with sea wrack 
were feeding numbers of turnstones, some of the birds in almost 
full nesting plumage, their back feathers ot a rich reddish brown 
and legs of scarlet making them pleasing objects to watch. In 
one of the fields near the castle later in the evening I stalked 
a very unusual bird and one which I do not think has ever 
previcusly been recorded on Lindistarne. The strange visitor 
was in a field of sprouting oats, and on being alarmed, 
crouched with long neck held erect. In size it was ,I should 
say, a little smaller than a hen capercaillie, and on taking 
flight it showed conspicuous white wings. In flying the wings 
were held somewhat pendulously, and its wing beats were 
rapid, though not powerful. It was apparently of the tribe 
of the bustard, and although Iam unfamiliar with the species, 
| imagine the bird was a hen little bustard, a bird of which there 
are very few records along our coasts and scarcely any so late 
in the season. 

Towards evening the wind dropped, while out to sea great 
masses of cumulus clouds betokened thunder. After dark, from 
the terrace of the castle we watched awhile the young moon 
shedding her rays on the dark waters beneath. Away out to sea 
the flashing light of the Longstone stabbed the gloom with its 
powerful rays, and near it shone the lesser light from the 
Inner Farne. South of us the red beacon on Bamburgh point 
glowed dimly. The wind, now strong trom the west, thundered 
about the old chimneys, but in the open fireplace wes a great 
fire of wood, so that a genial warmth pervaded the gallery in 
which we sat and pungent and pleasant smells from the glowing 
embers. Through the night, with a quickly rising glass, the wind 
veercd north and morning broke clear and almost cloudless, 
though with a heavy sea running. Only one of the Lindisfarne 
boats ventured to sea, and she had a very rough time of it as the 
men worked at their crab pots off the north end of the island. 
From the battlements of the castle an unsurpassed view of the 
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Northumbrian Coast met the eye. In the bright sunlight Cheviot 
stood out clearly, with two wreaths of winter snow still lingering 
on its east-facing slopes. Northward ley the town of Berwick- 
on-Tweed, enveloped in a thin cloud of grey smoke, while away 
to the south were the Farnes on which the swell broke in white 
cascades of spray. Between Lindisfarne Castle and the nearest 
point of the mainland, namely, the corner of the Ross links, 
there lies a stretch of water perhaps a mile across. The tide 
was full and from the waters there emerged two small islands, 
one crowned with a minute area of bent grass. On this islet 
there were resting together the first cf the spring migrants, newly 
arrived and the last of the winter visitors, about to take their 
departure north. It was interesting to see the two species— 
sandwich terns and bar-tailed godwits—-together, and from time 
to time the harsh cries of the terns were carried across against 
the wind. Near them were resting a flock of perhaps three dozen 
oyster-catchers, and distributed at various points along the island 
were eider drakes with their ducks. Occasionally two drakes 
would have some trifling difference of opinion and would grip 
each other by the nape of the neck, being urged on by their 
respective wives, who seemed to enter thoroughly into the sport 
of the thing. On the nearer island there sat and dozed many 
immature cormorants, free as yet trom the anxieties of tamily 
cares. 

By midday the wird dropped to the lightest of breezes ; 
the sky remained clear and in the strong sunlight many insects 
made their appearance, so that a swallow passing by on its 
northward flight found fcod in plenty awaiting him. Sandwich 
terns passed up the coast in twos and threes and in little bunches, 
plunging into the surf from time to time as their keen eyes spied 
some surface-feeding fry. In the air was the breath of spring 
and of summer soon to follow, and all the island seemed to revel 
in the quietness and sunlight after its long months of winter 
storms and biting winds straight from the bleak and sunless 
waters of the dour North Sea. 





FERTILISERS : 


ARMERS are accused, often justly, of being slow to 

make their practice march with science, but they were 

quick to see during the war that the full use of artificial 

fertilisers was fundamental to increased production. 

Better still, the war lesson was so well learnt that the 
higher standard has been maintained. Before 1914 only about 
60,000 tons of basic slag were used annually at home_and the 
rest went abroad. uring the last six years the tonnage pro- 
duced has been greatly increased and during the 1919-20 season 
the consumption was about 450,000 tons and even then there 
Was an unsatisiied demand. Basic slag is the only phosphate 
artificial we produce. By an oda coincidence the pre-war home 
consumption of the chief nitrogenous artificial made in Great 
Britain, sulphate of ammonia, was also about 60,000 tons, and 
about five times that amount was exported to the wiser foreigner. 
Muring the war about half the total production went into muni- 
tions, a trifle was exported to help France and keep our sugar- 
producing colonies going and the home demand was multiplied 
by four. Clilian nitrate of soda was out of the market because 
all that came to England went into explosives. Necessity 
taught the British farmer that the home made sulphate not only 
served all the purposes of the imported nitrate (save where a 
very rapid stimulus was wanted), but that, unit for unit of 
nitrogen, it was cheaper. That lesson was well learnt and 
the demand for sulphate of ammonia is almost at the war 
level. 

rhe position of the other great phosphatic artificial, super- 
phosphate of lime, is very diiferent. It is made by dissolving 
in sulphuric acid, phosphate rock, imported mainly from North 
\frica, but also obtained from Florida, Egypt and the Pacific 
Islands. The Government managed to find ships to bring here, 
even during the height of the submarine campaign, nearly 
enough of the raw material to meet the farmers’ demand for 
superphosphate. Yhe present position is hardly any better 
than before the war. Labour difficulties in French North Africa 
have hindered output, freights are still very high, France her- 
self necds a large proportion of the product of her own colonies 
in order to renew her exhausted soil. and the world demand is 
great. When Central Europe can afiord to pay for phosphates, 
which means when the German and Austrian and Balkan countries 
rehabilitate their exchanges, the demand will become _ over- 
whelming. 

The potash situation causes no anxiety. The German 
mines are exporting again and the vast deposits in Alsace, which 
it suited Germany to leave undeveloped, will, under France’s 
fostering care, yield all the potash that Europe needs. In this 
country our soils, being heavy rather than light on the average, 
rely less on artificials for potash, as the experience of the war has 
shown. The use of potash almost ceased, but nothing very 
dreadful happened. When we consider the ordinary artificial 
compound, and its three constituents, phosphates, nitrogen and 
potash, the backbone of the mixture is the phosphate. And it 
is phosphates, whether yielded by basic slag or other sources, 
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that need to be applied in England to a practically unlimited 
extent both on arable land and on grass. 

This need is at the core of the campaign which the Ministry 
of Agriculture is pursuing for the improvement of English grass 
lands—one of the best of the Department’s new educational 
activities, But its ultimate success depends on the farmer being 
able to get an ample and reasonably cheap supply of phosphate 
dressing. Basic slag is the normal fertiliser for grass land, but 
here the situation is unsatisfactory. Not only are farmers 
already buying all the basic slag there is to buy, but the average 
percentage of phosphoric acid in every ton is getting steadilv 
less. This is due, not to any wickcdness in the gentlemen who 
grind up basic slag, but to changed methods of steel manufacture 
leaving less phosphates in the slag, which is only a by-product. 
In the result more thousands of tons of basic slag are being ground 
up every year, but practically no more tons of phosphoric acid 
are being applied to the soil. Moreover, the weaker the slag 
is in phosphates the more labour the farmer has to expend in 
getting the phosphoric acid into his land, because he has to cart 
and spread two tons of material where once he would have 
handled only one ton with the same result. Clearly the agricul- 
turist must look 10und and see what is to be done about it. 

A gleam of hope comes from that Island of Nauru, which 
caused the friends of the League of Nations so much heart- 
searching when the mandate given to Great Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand was discussed in the House of Commons. 

At Nauru are great deposits of high grade phosphate rock, 
almost too rich to be turned into superphosphate. If this 
material is suitable for grinding into powder, it could take the 
place cf basic slag as a food for grass land and at a price which 
ought to make it a useful competitor with basic slag. Already 
various experiments in Essex and elsewhere have established 
the value of the ground phosphate rock which comes from North 
Africa, but the shortage and uncertainty of that source of supply 
will probably prevent the grinding of French rock being made a 
serious business at present. 

Two courses seem to be indicated. First, the Ministry 
of Agricultme should, by extensive tests spread all over the 
country, establish what is the value on grass land of ground 
natural rock phosphates as compared with ground basic slag, 
having regard always to the comparative unit prices of the 
phosphoric acid in the two materials. Secondly, the Government 
should stimulate the import of phosphate rock from British 
Possessions, not only from Nauru, but also from Egypt, where it 
is believed that considerable deposits await being worked, and 
should promote the survey of other possible sources of supply. 
We can make our own nitrogen at home; we can easily import 
all the potash we need from across the English channel; we 
cannot increase our home supply of phosphates to any appreciable 
extent, if at all. 

As we must be dependent on overseas sources, let them at 
least be within the British Empire, if foresight and enterprise 
can contrive it. 














